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Prices  received  by  growers  for  both  citrus 
and  non-citrus  fruits  rose  sharply  during  the 
early  1940's  in  response  to  strong  wartime  de- 
mand, prices  for  non-citrus  fruits  rising  more 
than  those  for  citrus  fruits.    At  the  same  time, 


citrus  production  increased  sharply,  while  that 
of  non-citrus  fruits  tended  to  decline.  Prices 
of  1947-48  fruit  crops  dropped  sharply,  but 
prices  for  the  1948-49  crops  increased  moder- 
ately because  of  smaller  production. 
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SUMMARY 

Outlook  for  1950 

With  consumer  demand  for  fruit  in  1950  nearly  as  strong  as  in  19^9* 
and  with  the  probability  of  a  smaller  deciduous  crop,  grower  -prices  in 
1950  for  1950-crop  decidumis  fruits  may  be  a  little  higher  than  the 
generally  low' prices  for  the  19^9  crops.    Total  production  of  deciduous 
fruits  in  1950  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  near-record 
19^9  crop,  if  the  weather  is  average,  •;  : 

Total  production  of  oranges  in  1950-51  roay  be  a  little  larger  than 
in  19^9-50,  if  the  weather  is  average.    Production  of  grapefruit  probably 
will  be  larger,  as  groves  in  Texas  recover  further  from  the  weather 
damage  of  19^9  and  as  the  level  of  grapefruit  output  in  Florida  returns 
to  normal.    Lemon  production  probably  will  be  larger  as  the  result  of  a 
more  favorable  bloom  in  1950* 

Total  supplies  of  all  fresh  and  -processed  fruit  in  calendar  year 
1950  prohably  will  be  large  enough  at  least  to  maintain  the  relatively 
high  19^9  Per  capita  rate  of  consumption.     Such  supplies  include  ex- 
pected large  carry-over  stocks  of  19^9-crop  deciduous  fruits,  most  of 
the  1950  crop  of  deciduous  fruits,  most  of  the  19*+9~50  citrus  crop,  and 
part  of  the  1950-51  citrus  crop. 

Demand  of  processors  for  fruit  for  canning  and  freezing  may  be 
stronger  in  1950  than  in  19^9,  and  grower  prices,  should  be  higher  than 
the  relatively  low  I9U9  prices. 

'■■    -   Export  demand  for  fruit  in  1950  probably  will  improve  somewhat  over 
the  low  levels  of  the  last  tvo  years.    Total  exports  of  fruit,  at  least 
through  the  first  half  of  1950,  may  be  increased  through  special  export 
payment  programs  designed  to  move  surplus  fruit  into  foreign  countries, 
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particularly  ECA  countries."*  Furthermore,  EGA  funds  may  Toe  used  in 
limited  quantities  to  purchase  United  States  fruit  for  export  to  ECA 
count  rieso     The  recent  removal  "by  Canada  of  import  restrictions  on  all 
fresh  fruits  and  all  frurt  juices  should  result  in  increased  exports  to 
Canada,'  As  a  result-  of  these  programs  and  changes  in  export  possihilit iest 
total  fruit  exports  may  he  higher  in  1950  than  in  19^9* 

Imports  of  h  an  anas  9  TvKi'ch.' have 'reached  the  prewar  level,  will  con- 
tinue large  in  1950P  providing'  ahout  20  -ocunds  per  capita.    But  ship- 
ment s.  pf  .canned  pineapple  and  pineapple  juice  from  Ha\\raii  to  the' 
United.. States    prohahly  -will  he  smaller  in  the  19^9-50  season  than  in 
19^-3-^9, .  principally  -"because  of  labor-management",      disputes  and  resulting 
shipping  .difficulties  during  the  summer  of  19^9* 

t     •  *  m 

Prospects,  for  19^9~50  -Market ing  Season 

.The  19^9  deciduous  fruit  crop  of  more  than  10  million  tons  is  second 
only  to  the  record  crop3     Contributing  heavily'  t  o  this  near-record 

production  in  19^+9  are:    a  record  pear  crop,  a  commercial  a-ople  crop  that 
is  the  largest  since  1939 ?  and  a  considerahly  larger-than-average  (1933-^7) 
grape  cropo     Supplies  from  these  three  crops  will  provide  the  principal 
fresh  deciduous  fruits  marketed  this  fall  and  winter*    Movement  of  apples 
and  pears  into  storage  this  season  has  "been  much  heavier  than  in  19^-3,; 
when  the  crops  were  short}     Cold-storage  holdings  of  these  two  fruits  on 
January  ls  1950  are  expected  to  he  considerably  heavier  than  on  January  1, 
19^9«    Prices  that  growers  receive  for  apples  and  pears  in  November  and 
December  will  continue  considerahly  lower  than  in  the  same  months  of  19^-3, 
.However,  if  cold-storage  stocks  on  January  1  are  not  too  excessive  for 
that  time  of  year,  some  seasonal  rise  in  price  probably  will  occur0 
Prices  for  fresh  graces  and  cranberries  from  the  large  19^9  crops  also 
are  expected  to  continue  lower  than  in  the  fall  of  19^3„ 

The  19^9-50  crop  of  early..' and  midseason  oranges,  now  starting  to 
market,  is  slightly  larger  than  the  reduced  19^3-^9  crop  hut  slightly 
smaller  than  the  large  19^-7-^3  crop*    With  the  aid  of  a  strong  demand 
for  oranges  for  processing  into  canned  and  frozen  orange  juice,  prices 
that  growers  receive  for  oranges  during  November  and  Decemher  are 
expected  to  average  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  a  year  earlier.- 
Prices  for  the  short  grapefruit  cron  are  expected  to  average  considerahly 
higher  this  fall  and  winter  than  last. 

The  19^9-50  pack  of  dried  fruits  is  expected  to  he  considerably 
larger  than  the  19H8-U9  pack,  "because  of  an  increase  in  raisins.  Supplies 
of  dried  prunes  as  well  as  raisins  are  again  larger  than  will  readily 
move  into  available  outlets.    Production  of  frozen  fruits  in  19^9 
prohahly  will  be  slightly  larger  than  production  in  19^3,  largely  hecause 
of  a  quadrupling  of  the  pack  of  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice.  The 
I9I4.9-5O  rack  of  canned  fruits  is  expected  to  be  ahout  the  same  as  the 
I9H8-U9  pack.     But  the  new  pack  of  canned  citrus  juices  prohahly  will 
he  still  smaller  than  the  short  lg'-'-g— U9  pack,  hecause  of  increased  use 
of  oranges  for  the  manufacture  of  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  and 
reduced  supplies  of  grapefruit  from  the  short  i9^9~50  crop. 
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Total  production  of  tree  nuts  in  191+9;  sets  a  new  record,  slightly- 
exceeding  the  preceding  record  of  19^8<>  Grower  prices  for  each  of  the 
four  major  tree-nut  crops  are  expected  to  average  "below  19*+8  prices. 

•    •      ••  •    v      .     /.  .;/vnOJlANG5S  •  ■ 

Outlook  for  1950-51 

Total  production  of- oranges  tin  1950-51  probably  will  be  slightly 
larger  than  in  19*49-50, :  if  average  weather  prevails.    Total  production 
in  1950-51  will  tend  to  be;  sustained  by  the  rising  trend  in  bearing 
acreage  and  increases  in  the'  bearing  surface  of  producing  groves* 

i9l4.9-.5p  Crop  of  flarly.and  Midseason  ■ 

Oranges  Is  Larger:  Than  lykS-hy.  Crop  . 

Production  of  early  and  midseason  oranges  in  I9U9-5O  is  estimated 
as  of  October  1  at  50.7  million  boxes.    The  prospective  production  is 
7  percent,  larger  than  the  19^8-^9  crop  and  16  percent  larger  than  the 
1938-^7  average,  but  it  is  6  percent  smaller  than  the  large  I9H7-U2  crop. 

The  prospective  Florida  crop  of  33 millioii  boxes  of  early  and  mid- 
season  oranges,  if  realized,  will  set  a  new  record,  1  million  boxes 
larger  than  the  I9I+8-H9  crop  and  11  million  boxes  larger  than  average. 
The  California  crop  of  15»7  million  boxes  is  nearly  k  million  boxes 
larger  than  the  free ze-damaged  19^8-^9  crop  but  more  than  3  million 
boxes  below  average.    The  Texas  crop  is  estimated  at  nearly  1  million 
boxes,  down  substantially  from  earlier  years  because  of  the  19*+9  freeze 
damage  to  trees.    The  19*+8-H9  crop,  which  was  severely  reduced  by  the 
19^9  freeze,  was  2.6  million  boxes,  and  the  crop  was  3*1  million 

boxes. 

The  19^9-50  crop  of  Florida  Valencia  oranges-  is  estimated  at  a 
record  28  million  boxes,  6  percent  larger  than  the  19*4-8-1+9  crop  and 
5*+  percent  above  average*;   Hence  the  total  Florida  orange  crop  may  set 
a  new  record  of  6l  million  boxes  this  season,'  despite  the  damage  to 
the  crop  caused  by  the  August  hurricane.    The  Texas  Valencia  crop  of 
about  U20,000  boxes  will  be  only  about  one- half  of  the  19^8-1+9  crop, 
which  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  19*+9  .freeze,  and  about  one-fifth  of 
the  19*+7-*+8  crop.    Condition  of  the  California  Valencia  crop  was  not 
aa  good  ron  October  1,  19*+9  as  the  near-average  condition  of  the  ..'  ~ 
191+8-l+9  crop  on  October  1,  19U8.'    The  first  estimate  for  the  new  crop 
will  become  available  in  December.    Harvest  of  California  Valencia 
oranges  usually  begins  about  May  1  and  finishes  in  November.  Harvest 
of  Florida  Valencia s-usually  .starts  in  February  and  ends  in  July. 

•Production  of  Florida  tangerines  is  estimated  at  *+.*+  million  boxes 
in  19^9-50,  the  same  as  that  of  19H8-H9  but  870,000  larger  than  average. 
Harvest  of  tangerines  usually  starts  in  November  and  ends  in  April. 
Total  production  of  oranges  and  tangerines  in  19*+9-50  is  expected  to  be 
slightly  larger  than  the  19*+g-*+9  crop  of  10*4  million  boxes. 
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Higher  Prices  Expected • 
' .  This  Fall  Than  Last 

Light  shipments  of  19^-9-5®"  crop  Florida  oranges  were  made  in  early 
October,  starting  the  new  marketing  season  several  weeks  later  than  last 
year.     Shipments  were  expected  to  become  heavy  by  the  end  jof  October, 

Prices  that  growers  receive  for  the  new  crop  are  expected  to  average 
somewhat  higher  in  November  and  December  than  comparable  prices  in  19^-8, 
Strong  support  to  prices  is  expected  to  result  from  a  strong  demand  for 
oranges  for  processings    Carry-over  stocks  of  canned  orange  juice  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  pack  season  this  fall  are  extremely  lowp  in  fact 
the  lowest  in  a  number  of  years.    Despite  higher ■ retail  prices  last  spring 
and  summer,  movement  into  consumption  was  heavy,  nearly  exhausting  supplies 
of  packers  and  wholesale  distributors3    To  replenish  such  stocks  and  to 
provide  for  consumption  in  the  year  ahead  will  require  a  heavy  tonnage 
of  the  new  crop. 

Demand  for  oranges  for  processing  into  frozen  concentrated  orange 
juice  also  is  expected  to  be  stronger  than  a  year  ago,    In  the  19^8-^9 
season  85 3^0,000  boxes  of  Florida  oranges  were  utilized  for  the  manu- 
facture of  such  frozen  concentrate,,    This  was  about  1^  percent  of  the 
Florida  crop  and  8  percent  of  the  United  States  crop0    It  represented 
about  31  percent  of  the  Florida  oranges  that  were  processed:,    This  out- 
let is  expected  to  take  a  much  larger  quantity  from  the  19^9-50  crop» 
About  hO  percent  of  the  19^-8-^9  orange  crop  of  the  United  States  was 
processed.    Of  the  Florida  crop,  ^6  percent  was  processed;  and  of  the 
California  crop,  33  percent  was  processed. 

Export  demand  for  oranges  and  tangerines  in  the  19^9—5.0  season 
may  be  about  as  good  as  in  the  season  just  ending.    Of  the  19^-8-^9  crop 
of  10h  million  boxes,  approximately  5  million  boxes  were  exported,  of 
which  about  f our^f if ths  went  to  Canada^ 

GRAPEFRUIT 

Outlook  for  1950-51 

With  average  weather,  total  production  of  grapefruit  in  1950-51  "  '  *" 
probably". will  be  substantially  larger  than  the  very  short  19^9~50  crop 
-but  still  considerably  smaller  than  the  large  19^7-^8  crop*    In  Florida, 
which  annually  produces  about  one-half  of  the  total  crop,  production  in 
1950-51  probably  will  be  back  to  no rmal, following  the  loss  of  fruit  from 
the. hurricane- of  Augast  19^9«    But  in  Texas,  which  usually  grows  a  third 
or  more  of  the  nation's  crops  production  ia  likely  to  fall  considerably 
short  of'  the, level  of  recent  years  because  recovery  from  the  severe  freeze 
damage  to  trees  in  January  19^9  will  require  a  longer  period. 
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19^9~50  Grapefruit  Crop  Is   

Smallest  Since  19  37-38     '    " '  ' 

The  19^+9-50  crop  of  grapefruit  in  the  United  States,,  excluding 
California  summer  grapefruit,  is  estimated  as  of  October  1  at  3^.2  million 
boxes.    This  prospective  production  is  about  2~f  percent  smaller  than  the 
short  19H8-U9  crop,  which  was  severely  reduced  by  winter  freezes,  and 
lj-7  percent  smaller  than  the  large  19^7-^8  crop. 

Production  in  Florida  is  estimated  at  23  million  boxes,  2h  percent 
smaller  than  in  19U8-U9  and  30  percent  smaller  than  in  The 
smaller  crop  this  season  is  the  result  of  the. August  hurricane^  which 
blew  much  nearly-mature  fruit  from  the  trees  and  damaged  other  less- 
developed  fruit.    This  loss  of  nearly-ripened  fruit  also  ha  a  delayed 
volume  shipments  of  the  new  crop  until  October,  several  weeks,  later 
than  usual. 

The  Texas  crop  is  estimated  at  H.S  million  boxes*    This,  prospective 
crop  is  less  than  half  as  large  as  the  short  19^8-^+9  crop  and  only  one- 
fifth  as  large  as  the  near-record  19^7-^8  crop.    The  small  19^9~^0  and 
19^8-^9  crops  in  Texas  are  the  consequence  of  severe  freeze  damage  to 
fruit  and  fruit  trees  in  January  19^9* 

Higher  Prices  For  Short  I9U9-50  Crop 

Although  a  few  scattered  shipments  of  19 ^9- 50 -crop  Florida  grapefruit 
were  made  in  September,  the  carlot  movement  of  the  new  crop  did  not  get 
well  under  way  until  October,  about  a  month  later  than  in  19^8-^9.  Prices 
for  this  new-crop  grapefruit  on  the  New  York  City  auction  market  in  early 
October  averaged  over  one  and  one— half  times  prices  in  early  October 
19^8.    Prices  are  expected  to  decline  somewhat  after  shipments  attain 
heavy  volume  in  late  October  or  early  November.    But  in  November  and 
December,  prices  probably  will  stay  considerably  above  the  very  low  prices 
in  these  months  of  19^-8.    Season-average  prices  that  growers  will  receive 
fpr  the  small  19^9~'50  crop  probably  will  average  somewhat  higher  than  the 
average'  of  90  cents  a  box  (all  methods  of  sale)  for  the  19Ug-^9  crop. 

With  carry-over  stocks  of  canned  grapefruit  juice  very  low  this 
fall,  demand  for  grapefruit  for  processing  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
stronger  than  a  year  ago,  tending  to  sustain  prices  at  higher  levels 
than  last  fall.    But  probably  less  than' half  of  the  short  I9U9-50  crop 
will  be  processed,  compared  with  about  51  percent  of  the  19^-8-^9  crop. 
This  will  mean  a  considerable  reduction  in'  the  output  of  canned  grapefruit 
juice. 

Exports  of  fresh  grapefruit  may  not  be  quite  as  large  as  in  19^8-^9, 
when  over  1,800,000  boxes  were  exported,  mostly  to  Canada.    Higher  . 
prospective  -orices  for  the,  short  19^9~50-  crop  and  devalued  currencies 
in  importing  countries  are  factors  that  will  tend  to  reduce  exports 
below  those  of  ' last  season. 
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LEMONS  AND  LI  MS 

Outlook  for  1950-51 

The  1950-51  California  lemon  crop  probably  will  "be  moderately 
larger,  than  t  he  "below-average,  crop  that  is  in  prospect  for  19^9-50-0  ■- 
This  assumes  average  growing  conditions  and  recovery  of  groves  from  the 
freeze  damage  of  January  19^9» 

Prospects  For  19U9-5O  Lemon  Crop 

Although  California  lemon  groves  have  made  good  recovery  from  the 
effects,  of  last  winter1  s  freezes,  condition  of  the  19^9-50  crop  on 
October  1,  19^9  was  not  as  good  as  the  average  October  1  condition  for 
193S-^7«    ^he  first  production  estimate  of  the  new  crop  will  "be  available 
November  10,  when  harvest  and  market  movement  will  be  getting  under  way. 
Average  prices  for  the  new  crop  may  not  be  quite  so  high  as  those  for 
the  19US-U9  crop. 

19^8-^9  Lemon  Season  Hearing  End 

Market  movement  of  19^8-*+9~crop  lemons  is -expected  to  be  completed 
in  November.,     Carlot  shipments  in  mid-October  were  about  the  same  as 
a  year  earlier,,    A  total  of  l6l  cars  was-    shipped  by.  rail  and  boat  in 
the  week  ended  October  22,  19^-9*  "the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  week 
of  I9HS0  .  Carlot  shipments  through  October  22  this  season  totaled 
13,757  cars,  only  about  10  percent  smaller  than  in  the  same  part  of  the 

season*    This  relatively  high  level  of  shipments  was  accomplished 
by  moving  a  larger-t nan— usual  percentage  of  the  short  19^-8-^9  crop  to 
fresh. markets.   'Fresh  sales  are  estimated  at  77  percent  of  the  I9US-H9 
crop,  compared  with  65  percent  of  the  19^7~^S  crop.    Only  half  as  many 
lemons  were  processed  from 'the  ,19^-^9  crop  as  were  -orocessed  from  the 
19^7-^8  crop,  '  ' 

The  19^8-^9  crop;  which  was  reduced  by  winter  freezes,  is  estimated 
at  9oS  million  boxes,  2H  percent  smaller  than  the  near-average  19'+7~^-S  crop 
of  12.9  million  bcxes0     The  lO-ycar  average  production  is  13*2  million 
boxes. 

Prices  for"  California  lemons  at  the  10  principal  auction  markets 
averaged  $10oU0  per  box  for  the  week  ended  October  22,  19^9;<  compared 
with  $6c56  a  year  earlier.    The  season  average'  price  received  by  growers, 
'(all  methods  of  sale)  for  the  19^8-^9  crop  is  tentatively  estimated  at 
$5=,6!+  per  box,  nearly  $2,00  higher  than  the  average  for  the  19^7-^8  cropc 

I9U9-50  Crop  of  Florida  Limes  , Is  ...  ... 

As  Large  As  Record.  lggjQj§  Crop 

The  I9U9-50  crop  of  Florida  limes ' is  estimated  at  250,000  boxes, 
compared  with  200,000  boxes  in  19U8-U9  and  the  193S-U7  average  of 
158,000  boxes*    The  19HU-^5  crop  also  was  250,000  boxes.    Market  move- 
ment of  the  19^9-50  crop  started  last  April s  ran  heavy  during  the  summer 
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months,  and  will  "be  completed  next  winter.    Grower  prices  (all  methods 
of  sale)'  averaged  higher  each  month  during  May  -  August,  19^9r  than 
in  the  same  months  of  19^8.    But  in  September  19^9 »  they  averaged  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

About  IS  percent  of  the  19US«*U9  croP  was  processed,  compared  with 
nearly  k  percent  of  the  preceding  crop©  v. 

APPLES 

Outlook  for  1950 

Smaller  production  and  higher  prices  seem  likely  for  the  1950  com- 
mercial apple  crop.    Because  small  crops  usually  follow  large  crops,  the 
1950  apple  crop,  with  average  weather,  probably  will  be  smaller  than  the 
large  19^-9  crop  of  132  million  bushels.    Moreover,  acreage  of  bearing 
trees,  which  has  decreased  about  25  percent  since  193^»  may  ^e  slightly 
•smaller  in  1950  than  in  19^9»  continuing  the  downward  trend. 

Exports  of  1950-crop  apples  probably  will  be  small,  unless  Government 
export  assistance  is  continued.    Exports  took  less  than  two  percent  of 
the  19^S  crop,  compared  with  about  10  percent  in  1935~39« 

Consumer  demand  for  apples  is  expected  to  be  nearly  as  strong  in 
1950  as  in  19^9*    But  apples  will  continue  to  compete  with  other  fruits 
for  the  consumers'  dollar.    Although  production  of  some  other  deciduous 
fruits  also  probably  will  be  smaller  in  1950»  there  is  likely  to  be  some 
recovery  in  citrus  production  from  the  reductions  in  the  19^8-1+9  and 
19149-50  crops  caused  by  the  severe  freezes  and  tropical  storm  in  19^9 • 
Banana  imports,  now  near  the  prewar  level,  will  continue  large  and  may 
increase  further  as  larger  supplies  become  available  from  new  plantations 
and  others  that  are  recovering  from  wartime  neglect.  Nevertheless, 
grower  prices  for  the  1950  apple  crop  probably  will. average  higher  than 
the  low  prices  for  the  19^+9  crop. 

Civilian, per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  apples  dropped  from  a 
ievel  of  about  30  pounds  per  year  in  1935"" 39  to  about  25  pounds  in 
19^7  and  19*+S,  but  is  not  expected  to  drop  any  further  in  1950#  In 
contrast,  per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  oranges  has  been  increasing, 
rising  from  a  level  of  about  3^  pounds  per  year  in  1935~39  to  about 
HO  pounds  in  19^7*    Since  than  the  rate  of  consumption  has  dropped 
slightly  because  of  increased  use  of  oranges  for  processing.    Per  capita 
consumption  of  bananas,  the  third  most  important  fresh  fruit,  was  at  a 
level  of  nearly  23  pounds  per  year  in  1935-39$  dropped  to  about 
10  pounds  during  the  war  when  shipping  was  limited,  and  returned  to 
about  20  pounds  in  I9U7  and  19^8. 

19^9  Crop  Nearly 

1-1/2  Times  19 US  Crop 

The  19^9  commercial  apple  crop  is  estimated  as  of  October  1  at 
132  million  bushels,  H9  percent  larger  than  the  ISkS  crop  and  19  percent 
larger  than  the  1938-^7  average.    Production  this  year  is  larger  than 
last  in  all  regions,  and  it  is  larger  than  average  in  all  regions 
except  the  South  Atlantic. 
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Among  important  varieties,  production  in  19^9  is  larger  than  in 
19^+8  for  all  except  the  York  Imperial  and.  Cortland,  both,  winter  varieties* 
*otal  production  of  -winter  apples,  which  comprise  about  80  percent  of  the 
commercial  crop,  is  about  U3  percent  larger  than  in  19^-80 

Increased  Quantities  of  Apples  Expected 
To  Be  Processed  This  Year 

Domestic,  outlets  for  the  entire  19^+9  crop  are  difficult  to  findn 
Substantial  quantities  of  summer  varieties  were  left  unharvested  beco.use 
of  low  prices*    In  California  about  two-thirds  of  the  large  Gravenstein 
crop  was  processed,,     During  the  entire  season,  considerably  larger 
quantities  of  apples  are  expected  to  be  processed  than  last  season.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  adequate  outlets  for  the  crop  focuses  attention 
upon  marketing  only  the  best  quality  apples  for  fresh  consumption,. 

Movement  of  fall  and  winter  apples  into  cold  storage  was  heavy  during. 
September,  with  the  result  that  cold-storage  holdings  on  October  1,  19^9» 
totaled  135756,000  bushels,  compared  with  Us72Ut0C0  bushels  a  year  earlierB 
Holdings  for  October  1,  194-H--U8,  averaged  7,665^000  bushels. 

Government  Programs  For  Moving  Apples 

To  help  move  the  large  California  Gravenstein  crop  last  August,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  purchases  135  carloads?  utilizing 
the  apples  in  the  National  School  Lunch  and.  institutional  feeding  programs^ 
On  September  29 1  19^9 ?  the-  Department  announced  that  it  would  purchase 
apples  in  ail  important  producing  areas  for  distribution  in  the  School 
Lunch  Program  and  other  eligible  outlets*    The  rate  of  purchase  will  be 
based  on  the  capacity  of  the  Program  to  absorb  the  fruit, 

•On  October  13*  19^9s         Department  announced  details  of  an  export 
payment  program  designed  to  stimulate  exports  of  apples*,    Payments  will 
approximate  50  percent  of  the  export  sales  price,  f^atSa/U,  S,  port  —  but 
not  more  than  $1,25  per  container  of  approximately  one  bushel  —  to  exporters 
who  export  U.  S.  fresh  apples  of  specified  grades  to  countries  participating, 
in  the  European  Recovery  Program;  Israel;  Egypt;  The  Philippine  Islands; 
and  western  hemisphere  countries,  except  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Venezuelas 

Apple  exports  in  19^2-^9  amounted  to  about  lf350sOCO  bushels,  compared 
with  about  10  million  bushels,  the  average  for  1935~39° 

Lower  Prices  This  Season 

Under  the ■ weight  of  heavy  shipments,  prices  for  apples  at  local 
shipping  points  and  on  terminal  wholesale  irarkets  continued  to  decline 
during  September  and  early  0ctober0    At  mid-September  apple  growers 
received  an  average  of  $ln82  per  bushel,  compared  with  $2,UU  in 
September  19^-8 »    Although  prices  may  not  drop  much  further  after  October, 
they  are  expected  to  continue  lower  than  in  19*+8~l+9» 
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PEA3S 

Outlook  for  1950  • 

With  average  weather,  the  1950  pear  crop  probably  will  he  moderately 
smaller  than  the  record  19*+9  crop  of  35»'9  million  "bushels  hut  still  some- 
what larger  than  the  193&-**7  average  of  '30  •  8  million  bushels.  Bearing 
acreage  in- the  Pacific  Coast  States,  where  about  80  percent  of  the  nationTs 
crop  has  been  grown  in  recent  years,  increased  from  19^+2  to  19^6.  Since 
19^6  acreage  appears  to  have  stabilized  at  a  slightly  lower  level. 
Production  in  these  States  has  been  trending  upward  over  the  past  three 
decades.    Even  with  some  reduction  in  total  production  in  1950,  *he  winter 
pear  crop  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  is  likely  to  be.  larger  again  than 
will  readily  go  into  domestic  consumption*    Such  pears  continue  to  need 
foreign  outlets  for  a  substantial  portion,  of  the  crop*    The  market  for 
Bartlett  pears  probably  will  be  stronger  than  that  of  19^+9 With  a 
smaller  crop  and  a  stronger  demand  for  canning,  prices  for  the  1950  pear 
crop  can  be  expected  to  average  somewhat  higher  than  19^9  prices* 

19^9  Pear  Crop  Is  Record  Large 

The  19^9  pear  crop  was  estimated  as  of  October  1  at  35*9  million 
bushels*    This  production  sets  a  new  record,  36  percent  larger  than  the 
small  i9^8  crop,  nearly  2  percent  larger  than  the  previous  record  crop 
in  19^7 1  and  17  percent  larger  than  the  1938-^7  average. 

■  Production  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  is  about  38  percent 
larger  than  last  year.    The  Bartlett  crop  of  these  three  States  is 
estimated  at  21.8  million  bushels,  ^5  percent  larger  than  in  19^-8*  These 
pears  are  used  extensively  for  canning.    Production  of  pears  other  than 
Bartletts  in  the  same  three  States,  mostly  winter  pears,  is  estimated  at 
7*2  million  bushels,  about  21  percent  larger  than  last  year. 

Heavy  Movement  to  Fresh  Markets 

And  Processors,  Large  Cold-Storage  Holdings 

Increased  fresh  market  shipments,  larger  canned  packs,  and  heavier 
cold-storage  holdings  than  last  year  are  reflections  of  the  record  19^9  pear 
crop.    Through  October  22  this  season,  about  12,993  cars  had  been  shipped 
by  rail  and  boat,  compared- with  6, 8 31  cars'  in- the  corresponding  part  of 
the  I9H8-U9  season.    Cold-storage  .holdings,  of  fr^sh  pears  on  October  1  were 
^» 758,000  bushels,  compared  with  4,018,000  a  year  earlier ^     The  October  1 
average  for  19UU-U2  is  .5,81.7,000  bushels.        '•  ... 

Continued  Low  Prices  Seem 

Likely  This  Pad!  and  Winter  4 

Prices  received  by  growers  for  pears,  which  dropped  sharply  in 
August  under  the  weight  of  heavy  supplies^  declined  a  little  more  in 
September  as  supplies  continued  large.    But  prices  are  not  expected  to 
drop. much  further  and  even  may  rise  a  little*    With  supplies  large  and  no 
improvement  in  commercial  export  outlets,  prices  will  continue  low  this 
fall.    However,  the  Government  export  program  may  result  in  some  increase 
in  prices  later  in  the  season* 
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government  Programs  For  Moving  Pears 

To  help  move  surplus  Bartlett  pears,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  August  and  September  purchased  835  cars  in  California, 
l60  cars  in  Washington,  and  150  cars  in  Oregon.  These  pears  were  used  in 
the  School  lunch  Program  and  for  institutional  feeding. 

On  October  13,  19^9,  ' the  Department  announced  an  export  payment 
program  for  winter  pears,  simila^to  the  program  for  apples  announced  at 
the  same  time.    The  pear  program  applies  to  Anjou,  Bosc,  Cornice,  and 
Winter  Nelis  varieties  grown  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.. 
It  is  designed  to  stimulate  exports  of  winter  pears,  of  which  about  - 
ho  percent  of  the  production  formerly  v/as  exportscL,  mostly  to  Europe, 
Under  the  new  program,  payments  of  about  50  percent  of  the  export  sales 
prices,  f.a.s./U.  S.  port  -r  but  nor-  more  than  $le25  per  container  of 
approximately  one  bushel  —  will  be  made  to  exporters  who  export  U.  S. 
fresh  winter  pears  to  countries  participating  in  the  European  Recovery 
Program  s    Israel,  Egypt;  The  Philippine  Islands;  and  western  hemisphere 
countries,  except  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela.    Rates  of  payment 
and  countries  of  destination  are  the  same  as  those  under  the  apple  program. 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES    ".        '  ■'  ■  ~ 1 

Outlook  for  1950  ■    . . ' 

With  average  weather,  production  of  plums  and  prunes  in  1950  probably 
will  be  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  19^9»    Although  the  trend  in  bear- 
ing acreage  of  California  plums  has  been  slightly  upward  since  19^-2,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  1950  crop  will  he  smaller  than  the  large  19*+9  crop. 
The  trend  in  the  "bearing  acreage  of  prunes  in  the  western  States  has  been 
downward  for  about  two  decades.    Production  of  dried  prunes  in  California 
has  declined  each  year  since  19^5s  ^ut  it  may  not  decline  further  in  1950* 

Demand  for  plums  and  prunes  in  1950  probably  will  be  about  as  good 
as  that  for  the  19^+9  production.    Prices  for  fresh  plums  and  prunes  may 
he  a  little  higher  than  19^+9  prices,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  prices  for 
dried  prunes  will  be  any  higher.    Production  of  dried  prunes  is  expected 
to  be  larger  again  than  will  readily  move  into  domestic  consumption, 
leaving  a  surplus  considerably  larger  than- probable  commercial  exports. 

19^-9  Prune  Crop  In  Pac if ic  Northwest  Is 

77  Percent  Larger  Than  Small  19*48  Crop  .; 

Production  of  fresh  plums  in  California  and  Michigan  totaled  ~ 
96,200  tons  in  1914-9,  36  percent  larger  than  in  19^8  and  20  percent  larger 
than  the  1938-H7  average.    In  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  the  19^9  prune 
crop  of  156,600  tons  (fresh  weight)  is  77  percent  larger  than  the  I9US  crop 
and  20  percent  larger  than  average.    In  contrast," the  California  pro- 
duction of  166,000  tons- of  dried  prunes  is  9  percent .  smaller  than 
19^8  production  and  17  percent  smaller  than  average. 
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The  19^9  prune  crop  in  the  throe  Pacific  Northwest  States  was 
utilized  as  follows?     sold  fresh,  5^*000  tong,  compared  with  50,270  tons 
in  19U8;  canned,  30,500.  tons,  compared  with  lU,  350  tons  in  19*48; 
frozen  3t200  tons,  compared  with  950  tons  last  year;  and  dried  9»660  tons 
(dry  "basis),  compared  with  1,550  tons  last  year*     In  addition,  5»6Q0  tons 
of  the  19*4-9  crop  were  used  in  farm  households!    This  use  took  U,500  tons 
of  the  19*48  crop*     In  California,  nearly  all  of  the  crop  was  dried, 
Farm  households  took  only  their  usual  200  tons  (dry  "basis)  •  . 

Lower  Prices  For  19*49  Production 

Fresh  market  shipment  of  plums  and  prunes  was  practically  completed 
by  mid-October.    Through  October  22  this  season,  a  total  of  7|225  cars 
had  "been  shipped  by  rail  and  "boat,  compared  with  7»38*4  cars,  for  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  19*48  season. 

Prices  for  fresh  plums  and  prunes  on  the  New  York  City  and  Chicago 
wholesale  and  auction  markets  generally  have  "been  considerably  lower  all 
season  than  comparable  prices  during  the  19*48  season.    Prices  for  dried 
prunes  are  expected  to  average  lower  than  in  19*48» 

G-overnment  Programs  For  pTune s 

Adequate  outlets  for  the  large  19*49  production  of  plums  ard  prunes 
have  been  difficult  to  find.    To  help  move  surplus  fresh  Italian  prunes 
in  Idaho,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  September  ' 
purchased  75  cars,  about  3  percent  of  the  Idaho  crop.    These  purchases 
were  utilized  in  the  School  Lunch  and  institutional  feeding  programs. 

The  handling  of  dried  prunes  produced  in  California  is  being  regulated 
by  a  Federal  marketing  agreement  and  order j,  effective  August  25,  19*49  0 
Under  this  regulation,  *the  salable  percentage  of  dried  prunes  received  by 
handlers  has  been  established  as  75  percent  and  the  surplus  as  25  percent^ 
Handlers  may  dispose  of  the  salable  tonnage  in  any  available  outlets. 
The  surplus  tonnage  that. is  not  needed  to  augment  salable  tonnage  will- 
be  kept  out  of  commercial  trade  channels,  as  prunes,  and  diverted  to 
noncompetitive  outlets. 

To  supplement  the  Federal  dried  prune  marketing  agreement  and  order, 
the  Department  on  October  3»  19*49  announced  additional  features  for 
assisting  producers  in  disposing  .of  surplus  dried  prunes.    The. Department 
will  make  payments  on  dried  prunes  exported  to  certain  SCA  countries,  and 
on  dried  prunes  diverted  from  normal  commercial  trade  channelso 

Payments  to  exporters  on  specified  sizes  and  packs  of  standard, 
quality  dried  prunes  produced  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  will  range 
from  25  to  *40  percent  of  the  gross  sales  price,  f.a.s.,  U.  So/ports. 
Payments  to  producers  on  dried  prunes  of  standard  quality  that  are 
diverted  from  normal  commercial  outlets  for  dried  prunes  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  *4.25  cents  per  pound.    The  Department  also  will'  pay  from  1  cent 
to  3»5  cents  per  pound  for  as  many  as  20,000  tons  of  specified  sizes  of 
standard  quality  unprocessed  and  processed  dried  prunes  that  are  diverted 
to  the  manufacture  of  prune  juice* 
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The  Department  also  will  purchase  a  small  tonnage  of  dried  prunes 
for  use  in  the  School  Lunch  and  institutional  feeding  programso    For  this 
use,  about  3,800  tons  are  to  he  purchased  "before  the  end  of  19*+9o 

:  PEACHES 

Outlook  for  1950 

With  average  weather,  the  1950  peach  crop  may  he  ahout  the  same  as 
the  19^9  crop  of  75  million  "bushels*    Production  will  tend  to  he  sustained 
by  the  sharply  rising  trend  in  hearing  acreage  evident  in  the  past  decade« 
With  average  weather,  a  considerably  larger  crop  can  be  expected  in  the 
10  Southern  early--peach  States  which  have  had  two'  successive  short  crops* 
However^  in  other  important  peach  States,  especially  California,  smaller 
crops  seem  likelyc.  The  California  clingstone  crops  which  is  used  mostly 
for  cannings  probably  will  be  smaller  than  the  record  19^9  crop  of  nearly 
2h  million  bushels* 

Production  Up,  Prices  Down  in  19U9 

The  19^9  peach  crop  of  75*1  million  bushels  is  15  percent  larger  than 
the  19^-8  crop  and  9  percent  larger  than  the  i93&-'^7  average,,     The  California 
clingstone  crop  of  23*8  million  bushels  is  a  new  record,,  lh  percent  larger 
than  the  19^+S  crop  and  37  percent  larger  than  average.    The  pack  of  canned 
peaches,  mostly  clingstones,,  is  expected  to  be  moderately  larger  than  the 
19^8  packc     But  a  smaller  tonnage  of  peaches  probably  will  be  used  this 
year  than  last  in  the  packs  of  fruit  cocktail  and  fruit  salado'  The  pack 
of  dried  peaches  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  I9^3s>  Of 
the  19^-8  peach  crop  about  $1  percent  was  sold  for  fresh  use,  36  percent 
was  canned  commercially,  3  percent  was  dried,  1  percent  was  frozen,  and 
most  of  the  other  9  percent  was  used  in  the  households  of  the  farms 
where  grown* 

Early  in  the  season9  prices  received  by  growers  for  19^9""Crop  peaches 
were  at  about  the  same  level  as  trices  early  in  the  19^-8  season.  But 
with  increasing  shipments,  prices  dropped  sharply  and  stayed  considerably 
lower  than  in  19^-8^  •  Prices  for  canning  peaches  were  substantially  lower 
than  in.19^8.    In  August 9  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
purchased  937s>2l0  cases  of  canned  peaches  for  use  in  the  School  Lunch 
>  program* 

GRAPES 

Outlook  for  1950 

Demand  for  grapes  in  1950  is  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  that 
in  I9U90    Although  demand  for  grapes  for  manufacture  into  wine  and  juice 
may  be  a  little  stronger'  in  1950P  demand  for  other  uses  may  not  be  as 
good*    Prices  that  growers  receive  for  the  1950  crop  probably  will  average 
near  19^9  prices* 
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With  favorable  waather  and  good  eare  of  vineyards,'  present  acreage 
should  result  in  another  grape  crop  of  about  3  million  tons  in  1950*  A 
crop  of  this  size  again  would  be  miich  larger  than  would  move  readily 
into  foreseeable  markets  and  uses* 

Of  the  I9US  crop  of  3,0U^tU0O  tons,  57,7,^  tons  or  19  percent  were 
sold  into  fresh  market  channels,  lt 5l\>820  tons  or  50  percent  were' crushed 
for  wine  and  juice,  89^,200  tons  or  29  percent  were  dried  into  raisins 
and  57»700  tons  or  2  percent  were  used  in  farm  households  or  canned 
commercially*    Fresh  sales  are  expected  to  be  a  little  larger  from  the 
I9U9  crop,  the  tonnage  crushed  will  be  much  smaller,  leaving  much  more 
for  raisins*    Utilization  of  the  19^9  crop  probably  will  be  similar  to  . 
that  of  the  19^-7  crop.    In  each  of  these  three  years,  there  was  a 
substantial  surplus  of  raisins,  the  equivalent  of  about  300,000  to 
600,000  tons  of  fresh  grapes*  •    .  - 

In  1950,  fresh  sales  .of  grapes^  probably  will  not  greatly  exceed 
600,000  tons,  the  level  of  recent  years*    But  there  is  likely  to  "be  some  t 
increase  in  the  tonnage  crushed,-   Even  with  a  substantial-  increase  that 
.approaches  the  19^8  level  of  1*5  million  tons,  the  remaining  grapes  that 
would  need  to  be  dried  into  raisins  in  order  to  save  the  crop  probably 
would  result  in  another  large  surplus  of  raisins*    Without  prospective 
commercial  export  markets  for  raisins  anywhere  near  approaching  the 
prewar  size,  which  usually,  took;  about  a  third  of  the  production, 
disposition  of  surplus  raisins  will  again  be  a  serious  problem.  Under 
these  conditions,  prices  for  grapes  will  continue  low  in  1950. 

Grape  Production  in  igUft  , 
SI ightly  Under  3  Million  Tons  •    •  . 

.    Production  of  grapes  in  191+9  is  estimated  as  of  October  1  at 
2,9^-1,800  tons,  about  3  percent  smaller  than  that  in  19^8  but  8  percent 
larger  than  the  1938-V7  average.    The  California  crop  of  2,767,000  tons, 
which  comprises  about .  9*+  percent  ef  -total  production,  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  19^8  crop  but  about  9-  percent  larger,  than  average*1    This  year 
as  last  about  three-fifths  of  this  State's  crop  consists  of  Taisin 
varieties  and  one-fifth  each  of  table -and  wine  varieties*  '  ' 

Fresh  Market  Shipments  Nearly  As  Large      ■  •-  : 

22.  ■Far  This  Season  As  Last      •  "  •>•,  •  f.i 

Fresh  market  shipments  of  grapes  by  rail  and  boat  totaled  21,252  cars 
'.through  October  . 22  this  season,  compared  -with  21, 891  in  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  19^-8  season*    The  21,891  cars  shipped  by  this  date  of  the 
19^8  season  comprised  72  percent  of  the  total  for  that  season^  The 
tonnage  crushed  for  wine  and  juice  this  season  is  expected  to  be  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  1*5  million  tons  crushed  from  the  19^8  crop* 
Stocks  of  wine  at  the  end  of  July  19^+9  were,  about  8  percent  larger  than 
stocks  a  year  earlier.    With  the  sharp  reduction  in,  tonnage  crushed  this 
season  perhaps  only  slightly  offset  by  larger  fresh  sales,  much,  larger 
tonnage  than  last  year  remains  for  drying  into  raisinso 
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Increased  Exports  of  Fresh  Grapes 

Tp  Canada  Seem-.  Probable  Following 
Removal  of  Import  Restrictions 

With  Canadian  import  restrictions  on  fresh  grapes  and  other  fruits 
removed  effective  October  1,  I9U9,  exports  of  grapes  to  Canada  this  fall 
and  vdnter  ar.e  expected  to  he  larger  than  those  of  a  year  agoe  Exports 
of  fresh  grapes  to  Canada  during  the  12  months  ending  June  30.  19^9 
totaled  nearly  25?000  tons.    Even  with  a  substantial  increase  in  exports 
this  fall  and  winter,   such  exports  will  comprise  only  a  small  percentage 
of  grapes  sold  for  fresh  use,  '  . 

Prices  Near  igUg  Levels 

Prices  received  "by  growers  so  far  this  season  for  fresh  grapes  for 
tahle  use  have  ranged  from  a  little  above  *to  moderately  lover  than  prices 
in  the  same -part  of  the  19^8  season,    In  mid-Octo her,  prices  for  most 
tahle  varieties  at  local  shipping  points  and  on  the  New  York  City  and 
Chicago  wholesale  markets  were:  near  prices  in  mid^ctober  19^-39  Prices 
in  November  and  Decemher  are  expected  to  continue  near  the  Octoher  levelso 

Government  Program  For  Raisins 

The  handling  and  marketing  of  raisins  produced  from  raisin  variety 
grapes  grown  in  California  is  "being  regulated  "by  a  Federal  marketing 
agreement  and  order,  effective  August  1SP  19^9»     In  the  operation  of  this 
regulation,  raisins  acquired  hy  handlers  can  he  divided  into  freo  tonnage, 
reserve  tonnage,  and  surplus  tonnage0    Free  tonnage  can  he  disposed  of  in 
commercial  trade  channels,,  reserve  tonnage  can  he  used  to  build  up  the 
free  tonnage,  while  surplus  tonnage  plus  unused  reserve  tonnage  are  to  he 
diverted  or  disposed  of  in  ways  that  will  not  interfere  with  disposition 
in  commercial  trade  channel se 

To  assist  producers  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  raisins  and  to  augment 
the  operation  of  the  raisin  marketing  agreement  and  order,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  September  30^  19^9  announced  further  details 
of  its  program  of  assistance    Payments  ranging  from  ko  to  50  percent  of 
the  gross  sales  price,  f»a»s*9  U*  S*  ports,  will  be  ma.de  to  U«  So  exporters 
for  specified  varieties  and  typos  cf  standard  quality  raisins  produced 
in  California  that  are  exported  to  certain  ECA  countries -and  dependent 
areaso    A  second  feature  of  this  program  of  supplementary  assistance  to 
raisin  producers  consists  of  the  payment  of  h  cents  per  pound  to  producers 
for  standard  quality  raisins  diverted  from  normal  commercial  outlets  for 
raisins*    A  third  feature  consists  of  the  Government  purchase,  before  the 
end  of  19^9*  of"  approximately  3,800  tons  of  raisins  for  use  in  the  School 
Lunch  and  institutional  feeding  programs© 

This  program  of  assistance  relating  to  raisins  is  similar  to  one- 
now  in  operation  dealing-  with  dried  prunes* 
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. CRANBERRIES  .    •  ' 

Outlook  for  1930 

.With  average  growing  conditions,  production  of-  cranberries  in 
1950  probably  will  be  about  as  large  as  in  19^9«    Bearing  acreage  has 
increased  each  year  from  I9UI'  to '19^3,  gainirg  about  8  r>ercent  in  .these 
7  years.    This  increasing  acreage  together  with  good  care -of  cranberry 
bogs. and  generally  favorable  Weather  hag  resulted  in  large  crops' of 
nearly  800,000  barrels. or  more  in  each  of  the  four  years,  19^6  through 
I9U9,    The  increased  plantings  of  recent  yoars  will  tend  to  continue 
the  rising  trend  in  production  of  the  past  -decade. 

•Demand- for  fresh  cranberries  and  cranberry  sauce  in  1950  probably 
will  be  nearly  as  good  as  in  19^9»-    With  .the  prospect  that  carry-over 
stocks  of  canned  and  f rozen. cranberries  at  the  beginning  of  the  1950~51 
season  will  -be  reduced  somewhat,  prices  that  growers  will  receive  for  the 
1950  crop  may  bo  a  little  higher  than  19^9  prices.    Of  the  19^8  crop, 
about       percent  was  sold  for  fresh  use  and  the  rest  was  processed. 
If  half  of,  the  smaller  I9H9  crop  is  used  fresh,  this  will  mean  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  quantity  processed  and  will  favor  reducing 
season-end  stocks  to  a  more  manageable  ,sizeP    This  year,  as  -in  19^3,  the 
industry  is  conducting  an  aggressive  sales  campaign  to  move  the  crop  and 
reduce  stocks  of  canned  cranberries  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Above-average  Crop  of  805,000  Barrels  in  19U9 

Production  of  cranberries  in  19*+9  is  estimated  as  of  October  1  at 
805,000  barrels  ( 100  pounds,  each).    This  production  is  17  percent  smaller 
than  the  record  19*4-8  crop  of  967,700  barrels  but  21  percent  larger  than 
the  1938-U7  average  of  665,230  barrels.  - 

Prices  Below  19^8  Low  Levels  ... 

Movement  of  the  19^9  crop  got .under  way  in  early  September,  Prices 
on  the  Chicago  whole sale  market  started  the  season  during  the  week  ended 
September  10  with  an  average  of  $^+.50  per  one-fourth-barrel  box,  the 
same  as  the  opening  price  in  19^-80  With  increasing  shipments,  prices  on 
both  the  Chicago  and  New  York  wholesale  markets  declined,  dropping  below 
19^-8  prices.  For  the  week  ended  October  15s  19^9,  prices  on  both  markets 
averaged  moderately  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  19^-8. 

The  season  average  price  per  barrel  received  by  growers  for  the 
record  19^8  crop-was  $10.10,  the  lowest  since v1939. 

L-       ■       "  •  .     DRIED  PRU IT 

Outlook  for  1950^-51 

.    P ro duct i on. oS:.- dried- fruits  in  1950-51  may  not  be  quite  as  large  as 
in  19^9-50a    With  the  prospect  that  the  demand  for  grapes  for  crushing 
into  wine  and  juice  will  be  a  little  stronger  than  in  191+9»  resulting  in 
a  larger  tonnage  crushed,  less  grapes  than  otherwise'  will  remain  for 
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drying  into  raisins*.    Production  of  dried  prunes,  which  has  declined 
each  year  since  19^5*  ^-V  ^e  about  the  sarao  as  in  19^9^    In  19-48-H9,  theso 
two  fruits  constituted  about  Zk  percent  of  the  total  production  of %  dried 
fruits*    Production  of  most  of  the  oth.-r  dried  fruits  will  continue  small 
in  1950  and  some  of  them  even  may  decline  "because  of  smaller  crops* 

Although  the  1950-51.  pack- 'of  dried  fruits  may  he  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  19^9~50  pack,  it  is  expected  to  "be  much  .larger  again  than  will 
readily  move  into  domestic  consumption*.    Consumption  at  the  relatively 
lov;  prices  of  19^+9  is  expected  to  "be  about  h  pounds  per  capita.  If 
consumption  in  1950-51  remains  about  the  same,  the    surplus  over  domestic 
consumption  will  be  smaller  than  in  19-49-50* 

Commercial  exports  probably  will  take  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
1950-51  dried  fruit  production,  compared  with  one-third  to  two-fifths  in 
prewar  years*    Most  of  the.  exportable  surplus  was  purchased  by  the 
Government  in  the  19-47--4-8  and  19-4-S-49  seasons  —  27*1,000  tons  and 
1 2-4-,  000  tons,  respectively,    A  small  part  of  these  purchases  was  used 
for  School  Lunch  and  ihsitutional  feeding  in  the  United  States  and  the 
greater  part  was  used  for  relief , feeding  in  foregin  countries*  It 
probably  will  require  export  assistance  to  move  a  substantial  tonnage 
of  "the  1950-51  production  abroad*  . 

Larger  Production  of  Dried  Fruits  ' 
In  Prospect  For  19-4-9-56 

Production  of  dried  fruits  in  19-+9-50  is  expected  to  exceed 
550»000  tons,  natural  condition,  compared  with  about  -4-75*000  tons  in 
19^S--+9,.    Most  of  the  increase  is  in  raisins*.    Production  of  dried  prunes 
is  about  the  same  as  in  19-4-8--4-9*    Raisins  and  prunes  again  will  comprise 
more  than  five-sixths  of  the  19^9-50  total*,  Among  other  dried  fruits, 
increases  in  production  of  some  items  probably  will  be  about  offset  by 
decreases  in  others* 

With  consumption  expected  to  continue  at  the  annual  rate  of  about 
H-  pounds  per  capita  (processed  weight}  there  will  be  a  larger  surplus 
than  that  from  the  19US--4-9  pack*  . 

Government  Assistance  Programs 
Relat  ing  to  Dried  Fruit  s 

To  assist  producers  in  disposing  of  surplus  dried  fruits,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  programs  dealing 
with  dried  prunes,  raisins,  and  dried  figs©.    Highlights  of  the  prune 
and  raisin  programs  are  presented  in  the  prune  and  grape  sections  of  this 
report.     Concerning  dried  figs,  the  Department  on  October  3»  19^9 
announced  a  diversion  program  through  which  it  will  pay  to  producers 
3  cents  per  pound  on  not  to  exceed  1,000  tons  of  Black  Mission  dried 
figs  diverted  from  normal  commercial  trade  channels  for  this  fruit* 
This  diversion  program  is  similar  to'  the  diversion  feat-ares  of  the  prune 
and  raisin  programs* 
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CANHED- FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  JUICES 


Outlook  for  1950-31 

Commercial  production  of  canned  fruits  in  1950-51  raay  not  "be  quite 
as  large  as  in  19U9-50,  largely  "because  supplies  of  some  fruits  for-, 
canning  probably  will  "be  smaller.    Prices  paid  growers  may  "be  a  little 
higher,  not  only  because  of  the-  smaller  su-oplies  "but  also  "because  the 
packers1  stock  situation  is  expected  to :  improve  before  the  1950  pack 
"begins* 

The  19^9-50M?ack  canned  fruits  are  moving  more  freely  into  distri- 
butive, trade  channels  "because  of- lower  canners'  prices,  and  carry-over 
stocks  of  packers  at  the  "beginning  of  the  1950-51  pack  season  may  "be 
smaller,  and  those  of  wholesale  distributors  may  "be  larger,  than 
comparable  stocks  at  the  start  of  the  19*+9~50  season..   T'.tal  carry- 
over, stocks  may  not  be  quite  as  large  a.s  those  at  the  start  of  the 

season.     In  the  19^9"50  pack  season,  some  packers  wore  reluctant 
to  take,  fruit  except  at  very  Jow  prices,  because  of  large  carry-over 
stocks  of  high-cost  canned  fruits. 

Production  of  canned  fruit  juices  in  1950-51  may  be  a  little  larger 
than  that  in  19^9-50,  especially  if  Texas  citrus  groves. make  a  substantial 
recovery  from  the  19^9  freeze  damage.    Increases  in  the  packs  of  the 
regularly  canned  single-strength  and  concentrated  citrus  juices  mil  be' 
limited  by  the  amount  of  expansion  in  packs  of  frozen  concentrated  citrus 
juices.    However,  the  total  of  these  several  kinds  of  packs ,is  expected 
to  be  larger  than  that  of  I9U9-5C  ,       •  r. 

:a  Domestic  production  of  canned  fruits- and  fruit  juices  will  be 
supplemented,  as  usual,  by  small  imports  of  canned  fruits,  mostly  olives 
in  brine,  and  by  large  shipments  of  canned  pineapple  and  pineapple  juice 
from  Hawaii* 

I9U9-50  pack  of  Canned  Fruits     - • 
About  As  Large  As  iqUg-M-9  Pack 

Production  of  commercially-canned  fruits  in.  the  United  States  .in  the 
19^9-50  season  is  expected  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  in  the  19^3-^9  season 
If  the  new  packs,  of  canned  apples  and  applo sauce  turn  out  unusually  large, 
the  total  19U9-50  pack  probably  will  be  slightly  larger  than  the  19^8-^9 
pack.    The  19^8-49  pack  of  all  canned  fruits  amounted  to  about  2.5  billion 
pounds  or  the  equivalent  of  56.7  million  cases  of  2k  No.  2-l/2  cans0 
Among  important  fruits  packed  in  19^9~50, . larger  packs  are  estimated  for 
apples  and  applesauce,  sweet  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums  and  prunes 
These  are  about  offset  by  smaller  packs  of  apricots,  sour  cherries,  fruit 
cocktail  and  salad,  and  citrus.     Shipments  of  canned  pineapple9  also 
pineapple  juice,  from  Hawaii  are  expected  to  be  smaller  this  season  than 
last,  because ^of  limitations  on  shipping/ resulting  from  strikes  in  Hawaii. 
Total  carry-over  stocks  at  the,  beginning  of  the  191+9~50  pack  season  were 
moderately  larger  than  comparable  stocks  a  year  earlier.    The  net  result 
of  pack,  imports,  and  stocks  is  that  prospective  total  supplies  for  the 
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19^9-50  season  arc  slightly  larger  than  the  total  for  the  19^8-^9  season. 
These  larger  supnlies  of  canned  fruits  at  lower  prices  may  lead  to  per 
capita  consumption  in  the  l9^-9~50  season  "being  as  much  as  1.  pound  over 
the  19l+g~U9  figure  of  about  lg  pounds. 

Smaller  Pack  of  Canned  Citrus  Juices 
In  Prospect  For  19^9-50 

The  19^9-50  season  for  canned  fruit  juices  is  characterized  "by 
smaller  carry— over  stocks  of  citrus  juices,  a  prospective  smaller  pack 
of  citrus  juicess  smaller  shipments  of  pineapple  juice  from  Hawaii,  "but 
a  larger  pack  of  deciduous  fruit  juices.    Total  carry— jver  stocks  of 
canned  citrus  juices  at  the  "beginning  of  the  19^9~50  pack  season  this 
fall  ore  the  lowest  in  several  yearso    This  is  the  result  of  the  short 
19^-2-^9  pack  moving  rapidly  through  the  distributive  trade  channels. 

The  19^8-^9  pack  of  canned  citrus  juices  (including  concentrated 
juice  converted  to  a  single-straagth  basis  but  excluding  frozen  concentrat 
juice)'  amounted  to  about  1.5^  billion  pounds,  the  equivalent  of  51*6  mil- 
lion cases  of  24  No,-  2  cans.    This  is  a  reduction  of  about  28  percent 
from  the  record  19i+7-Ug  pack?    The  smaller  19^3-^9  pack  was  the  result  of 
reduced  supplies  of  citrus  available  for  canning,  plus  the  increased  use 
of  oranges  for  the  manufacture  of  frozen  concentrated' orange  juice.  For 
the  same  reasonss  the  19^9~50  pack  of 'canned  citrus  juice's  is  expected 
to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  short  1948-49  pack.-    Most  of  the  reduction 
in  the  19H9-5O  pack  is  expected  to  be  in  grapefruit  .juice  and  in  blended 
grapefruit  and  orange  juice.    But  this  decrease  probably  will  be  partly 
offset  by  further  increases  in  production  of  frozen  concentrated  citrus 
juiceso 

Production  of  canned  non-citrus  fruit  juices  in  1$^S**5P--  is  expected 
to  total  moderately  larger  than  the  19^8-49  pack  of  approximately 
400  mill  ion  pounds  or  the  equivalent  of  about  13«3  milli  of 
24  EToo  2  cansc     Shipments  of  19^9~50-season  pack  pineapple  juice  from 
Hawaii  to  the  United  States  have  been  reduced  considerably  this  sum.rer, 
and  for  the  entire  season  they  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than 
in  the  1948-49  Season0 

Total  supplies  of  canned  fruit  juices  are  expected  to  be  moderately 
smaller  in  the  19U9-50  season  than  in  the  1948-49  season.    Per  capita 
consumption  also  is  expected  to  be  small er-9  dropping  somewhat  below  the 
15~pound  rate  of  the  past  seasonc 

FROZEN  PHUIT 

Outlook  for  1950 

Production  of  frozen  fruits,  berriesr,  and  fruit  juices  in  19^0  prob- 
ably will  be  larger  than  the  1949  pack  of  more  than  U00  million  pounds 
but  still  under  the  record  1946  pack  of  5^5  million  pounds,  Substantial 
increases  in  pack  s-eem  likely  for  strawberries  and  concentrated  orange 
juice,  which  together  comprised  about  half  of  the  total  pack  in  19^9» 
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Both-of  these  items  have  moved"  readily  into  "consumption  daring  1'9^9,  and 
demand  for  them  is  expected  to  continue  ■  strong  in  1950»    ^  1938-^7  av- 
erage yields  per  acre  are  obtained  upon'  the  prospective  7-*Pr4rcont-larger 
1950  commercial  acreage  of"  strawberries,  the  1950  strawberry  crop  will  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  19^-9  cropj  pi.rmifcting  a  larger  pack  of  this  item,. 
Additional  plant . equipment  for  manufacturing  frozen  concentrated  citrus 
juices  will  facilitate  a  further  large' increase  in  the  pack -of  orange 
juice  in  1950,.  '  ' 

I\irther  increases  in  packs  of  frozen  fruits  seem  likely  over  the 
next  few  years.    The  frozen  fruit  industry  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years- has  undergone,  a,,  severe  readjustment  to  post-war  conditions.  This 
has-  meant  the  reduction,  in  stocks  and  smaller  packs  of  slow-moving  itensj 
increased  packs  of  the  more  preferred  items,  and  increased  emphasis 
upon  quality.    Early  evidences  of  this  readjustment  were  the- reductions 
in  new  packs  and  carry-over  stocks  of  several  deciduous -tree  fruits  and 
increases  in  berries.    This  wa*s  followed  by  the  striking  increase  in 
output  of  concentrated  orange  juice  made  from  the  19^3-^9  crop,  With 
these  new  developments  well  under  way,  the  industry  is  rapidly  becoming 
set  for  sound  and  steady  growth  in  the  manufacture  of  frozen  fruits, 
berries,  and  fruit  juices. 

Growth  in.  output  will.  be.  expedited  "by  the  somewhat  tardy  but  now 
rapidly  expanding  facilities  fof  distributing  and  storing  the  frozen 
fruit  products.    Such  facilities,  include  the  installation  of  frozen  food 
cabinets  in  retail  stores  and  the  more  widespread' purchase  and  use  by 
consumers  of  deep-freeze  lockers  and  refrigerators  with- large  frozen- 
food  compartment s.    Additional  expansion  in  community  frozen— food  locker 
plants  also  will  contribute,  to  the  further  growth  in  production  facilities 
and  distributional  outlets  for  frozen  foods,  including  frozen  fruits* 

•  -  ■  Growth  in  output  is  expected  to  be  more  than  enough  to  provide  for 
the  increasing  population  at  the  current  annual  per' capita  consumption  of 
about  3  pounds*    This  means  that  a  slight  year-to-year  increase  in  per 
•capita  consumption  can  be  expected* 

19^9  Pack  Expected  to_  Exceed  19Hg  Pack 

The  1949  pack  of  commercially-frozen  fruits-,  berries,  and  fruit  juices 
is  expected  to.  be .  slightly  larger  than  the  19I+S  pack  of  about  U00  .'million 
pounds* .  Reductions  in  strawberries,'  which  in  IS^B  comprised  about  two- 
fifths  of.  the 'total  pack,  and  in  cherries,  which  constituted  over  one- 
fifth  in.  19U£0  are  expected  to  be  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in 
concentrated  orange  juice.    However,  the  19^-9  pack  of  strawberries  is 
expected  to  exceed.  100  million  pounds^  and  the  19^8-^-9  pack  of  concentrated 
orange  juice  is  estimated  at  approximately  100..  million  pounds,  four  times 
the  preceding  pack»    Among  other  items,  increases  in  pack  are  expected 
at  least  to  offset  decreases. 
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Although  freezing  provides  a  means  of  preserving  and  storing  only 
,a  small  percentage  of  total  fruit  production,  the  19U8  pack  of  frozen 
strawberries  took  about  I'o  percent;  of  the  commercial  stravberry  erops 
and  the.  l^U-g-hj  pack  of  frozen  .concentrated  orange  juice  took  about 
8  percent  of  the  total  orange  crop. 

Cold-storage  holdings  of  frozen  fruit  products  on  October  1,  19^9? 
totaled  aoout  35^  million  pounds,  compared  with  nearly  ^kO  million  a 
month  earlier,  and.  J>(~k  million  on  October  1,  19^8„    Strawberries,  cherriess 
and  fruit  juices  and  purees  comprised  over  one-half  of  the  total  holdings 
on  October  1,  I9U9 „ 

Supplies  of  frozen  fruits.,  berries,  and  fruit,  juices  are  expected 
to  be  large  enough  this  fall  and  next  winter  to  maintain  the.  current 
annual  >pound  per  capita  rate  of  consumption*    1he  19^9  pack  of  frozen 
strawberries  is  moving  rapidly  into  consumption  and  stocks  are  expected 
to  become  very  low,  possibly  exhausted,  before  supplies  from  the 
1950  pack  become  available  in  volume  next  springs 

•  THEE  NUTS 

Outlook  for  1950 

Total  production  of  the  four  major  tree  nuts  in  1950  —  almonds, 
walnuts,  filberts,  and  pecans  —  probably  will-  be  above  the  1.938-^7  av"* 
erage  of  about  lHj,000  tons,  although  under  the  19^9  record  of  nearly 
2Q6,000  tons*    The  trend  in  bearing  acreage  of  walnuts  has  been  slightly 
.upward  over  the  past  decade,  while  the  trends  in  almonds"  and  filberts 
have  been  more  sharply  upward*    Although  similar  data  on  the1  bearing 
acreage  of  pecans  are  not  available,  production  of  pecans  as  well  as  that 
of  each  of  the  other  three  tree  nut s . has  trended  up^rdo 

Average  imports  of  such  foreign-type  tree  nuts  as  Brazil  nuts  and 
cashews  and  smaller  imports  of  domestic-type  nuts  are  expected  to  . 
continue  in  1950  0     On  a  shelled  basis*  total  imports  in  19^-8-^9  were 
about  three-fifths  as  large  as  domestic  production  of  the  four  major 
tree  nut s« 

Prices  of  both  domestic  and  imported  tree  nuts  in  1950  probably 
will  not  be  higher  than  in  19^9  •    Prices  of  some  imported  tree  nuts 
possibly  will  be  lower  because  of  devalued  currencies  of  exporting 
countries.*    With  the  competition  of  lower— priced  imported  tree  nuts, 
lower  consumer  incomes,  and  continued  large  production,  prices  of  the 
domestically-produced  tree  nuts  also' are  likely  to  be  lower, 

'  -  *  * 

19^9  Crop  of  Tree  Huts  Estimated 

At  Record  of  206,000  Tons  , '  : 

A  record  crop  of  about  206.,000  tons  of  tree  nuts  will  be  produced 
in  19^9»  if  production  turns  out  as  large  as  estimated  on  October  1* 
A  crop  this  size  would  be  nearly  $  percent  larger  than  the  19^-8  crop 
and  Uo  percent  larger  than  the  1938-^7  average    The  19^9  crop  of 


42,200  tons  of  almonds  is  24  percent  larger  than  the  1948  crop  and 
97  percent  larger  than  average,    The  walnut  crop  of  Si,  300  tons  is 
l4  percent  larger  than  the  1943  crop  and  26. percent  larger  than  average* 
Production  of  filberts  at  11,630  tons  is  Si  percent  larger  than  that 
in  1943  and  109  percent  larger  than  average*    Production  of  each  of 
these  three  tree  nuts  sets  a  new  record  this  year*    The  pecan  crop  is 
20  percent  smaller  than  the  record  1948  crop  hut  28  percent  larger  than 
average. 

Imports  in  the  1949-50  season  are  expected  to  "be  smaller  than  in  the 
1943-49  season0    Minor  quantities  of  each  of  the  four  major  domestic  tree 
nuts  probably  will  be  exported,  similar  to  experts  of  recent  years»  Total 
supplies  of  tree  nuts  in  the  19^9~50  season  are  expected  tc  be  some- 
what larger  than  will  readily  move  into  the  usual  outlet  So    Per  capita 
consumption  probably  will  continue  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  a  pound 
(shelled)  per  year* 

Lower  Prices  For  Record 
I9H9  Production 

Season  average  prices  that  growers  receive  for  each  of  the  four 
large  crops  of  tree  nuts  are  expected  to  bo  lower  than  the  prices  for 
the  I9I+3  crops?     Such  prices  for.  the  1948  crops  were  as  follows* 
almonds,  $425  per  ten?  walnuts,  $420  per  ton;  filberts,  $253  per  ton; 
and  pecans,  12«3  cents  per  pound,,    Prices  for  each  of  these  nuts  on 
the  Hew  York  City  wholesale  market  were  lower  in  mid-October  than 
prices  a  year  earlier* 

Market ing  Agreements  and  Orders 
Issued  for  Filberts  and  Pecans, 
Continued  in  Force  For  Walnuts 


Effective  October  1,  1949,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  a  marketing  agreement  and  order  regulating  the 
handling  of  filberts  grown  in  Oregon  and  Washington    The  handling  of 
pecans  grown  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina 
will  be  regulated  through  a  marketing  agreement  and  order  effective 
October. 20,  1949a     Both  of  these  regulations  specify  grades  and  sizes 
of  the  respective  tree  nuts  that  may  be  shipped  from  the  producing  areas 
covered*    The  filbert  regulation  also  requies  that  only  75  percent  of 
the  current-crop  filberts  that  meet  quality  and  size  requirements  may 
be  sold  in  the  domestic  market  as  un shelled  filberts*    The  remaining 
25  percent  must  be  diverted  to  shelling,  export,  or  other  uses  which  are 
not  competitive  with  the  domestic  unshelled  market*    A  similar  marketing 
agreement  and  order  relating  to  walnuts  grown  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  has  been  in  force  for  a  number  of  years..  F0r  the  1949-50  mar- 
keting year,  it,  establishes  the  salable  percentage  of  me rchan table 
walnuts  at  70  percent  and  the  surplus  at  30  percent. 
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Table  1.-    Oitrue  fruits:    Production,  average  1938-1+7,  annual  19U7  and  194-8,  and  indicated  1949; 
condition  of  the  new  crop  on  October  1,  average  I938-H7,  annual  19US  and  1949 


Production  If 


t      Condition  October  1  If' 


Crop  and  State 

*  Average 

|  1938-47  ; 

1947 

:  1948 

t,  Indicated 
'  19U9 

Average 
193S-I+7 

1948 

:  19U9 

1  1,000 

:  boxes 

1,000 
boxes 

1,000 

boX68 

1,000 
boxes 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

0RA2TGE5 

'  California,  all  I 

Navels  and  miscellaneous  2/  : 
Valencia s  i 

Florida,  all  J 

Early  and  midseason  t 

Valencias   : 

Texas,  all   : 

Early  and  midseason  2/  : 

Valencia s   : 

Arizona,  all  . .  .■  : 

Navels  and  miscellaneous  2/  ; 
Valencias  : 

Louisiana  2j   ; 

5  States  6/   : 

Total  early  and  midseason  Jj  : 

Total  Valencias   J 

I 

TANGERINES  : 
Florida  J 

: 

ALL  ORANGES  AND  TANGERINES  : 


5  States  6/   : 

: 

GRAPEFRUIT  : 

Florida,  all   : 

Seedless  .1 

Other  ; 

Texas   : 

Arizona  5 

California,  all   : 

Desert  Valleys  : 

Other  : 

1+  States  6/   I 

LEMONS  ■: 
California  

LIMES  •  : 

ida  : 

: 


1+8,89!+ 

19,068 
29,826 

39 .9^ 
21,765 
18,175 
3,618 

1,1+55 
338 
401 
^37 
30 1+ 


93,593 

1+3,701 
1+9,892 


25,760 
10,570 
15,190 
13,621+ 

3,326 

2,818 
1,168 
1,650 

50,528 


13,161+ 


1+5,830 
18,900 
26,930 
58,400 
31,000 
27,1+00 
5.200 

3,100 

2,100 
780 
Jj/  1+80 
300 
300 

110,510 

53,780 
56,730 


3,530  ■  5/4,000 


5/33.ooo 

5/14,800 

,5713,200 
1/23,200 

5/  3.000 
2,1+30 
960 
1.^70 

61,630 


12,370 


36.910 
11,910 
25,000 
58.300 
32,000 
26,300 
3,1+00 
2,600 
300 
710 
1+50 
260 
300 

99,620 

1+7,260 
52,360 


i+.i+oo 


97,123        lll+,510      •  10l+,020 


30,200 
14,700 
15,500 
11,300 
5/1,830 
2,050 
790 
1,260 

1+5,1+30 


9,800 


15,700 

c  1/ 
61,000 

33.000 

28,000 
1,1+00 
980 
420 
1,21+0 
63O 
610 
340 


50,650 


1+.400 


Florida 


158 


170 


200 


23,000 
10,000 
13,000 
1+.800 
3,500 

800 
i/ 


250 


77 
76 
78 
72 

tfn 
76 


7^ 

70 
75 


61+ 


61+ 
U/66 
]+/6l 
67 
73 
77 
V79 
5/78 

67 


76 


63 


78 
79 
78 
72 
73 
70 
62 
62 

p 
65 

65 

66 
66 

75 


61+ 


62 
62 
62 
50 
65 
78 
77 
78 

58 


78 
1+9 


71 
72 
71 

66 
66 
67 
19 
21 

¥ 
69 

70 

68 

75 

67 


59 


1+6 
u5 

47 
12 
70 
77 
80 

75 
36 


65 


70 


TJ Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shorn  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  harvest  the  following 
year.  In  California,  picking  usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following  year. 
In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  exce-ot  for  Florida  limes, 
harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1  of  the  same  year  as  the  bloom.  For  some  States  in  certain 
years,  production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvest°d,  and/or  eliminated  on  account 
of  economic  conditions. 

2j    Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 

Jj/  „First  report  of  production  from  19U9  bloom  for  California  Valencia  oranges  and  grapefruit  in  "other" 
areas  will  be  issued  in  December;  first  report  for  California  lemons  will  be  issued  in  November. 
1+/    Short  time-average. 

5/  Includes  the  following  quantities  not  harvested  and/or  not  utilized  on  account  of  economic  conditions 
(1,000  boxes)|  1947,  Florida  tangerines  -  6^0;  grapefruit,  seedless  -  2,400;  other  -  1,300;  Texas 


grapefruit  -  2,300;  Arizona  Navel  and  miscellaneous  oranges  -  6;  grapefruit 
grapefruit  -  40. 
6/    Net  content  of  box  varies. 

jj    In  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  miscellaneous. 


9I+I+;  19I+S,  Arizona 
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Table  2„'~    Oranges i    Total  weekly  shipments  from  producing  areas, 
•■  .August-October  19U8  'arid  19^9  H:.    '  .?-:.:  , 

-  -  ~*   ^  "   i9^s  ■  -   :€   .  iP^T 


Period 

"  * 

S    Cal  if  o  -  -: 

r                   *■  * 

Calif  o-;  "           \          '  •  ! 

:  Ariaona  ^Florida; 

Texas  ; 

•X.  W  Act  0  * 

Total 

Ariaona    Florida's  Texas  •* 

Total 

:Val  encias: 

■  5"- 

*  »*               ' » 

■  ; Valencias' ;         :  J.          .  » 

!  Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

i>ars  ; 

oars        wars  wars 

Cars 
— — 

S  paqn  n  t  hi* mi P*h 

0 

16.U27 

Ai  j phi  Q-fc    ?0  « 

s     19»838  . 

..-  * 

19,53s  . 

LOgH-d.  (                                —  - 

WCCiV  t3lxW.CVa.<* 

An  cm  of*      P T 

ft              T  007 

•  1*227 

■  ..... 

1,227 

1 , 219  _   

1,219 

v>  L/  u  wjii  t/ 1>  x        )     ly  o 

?      1 » 370 

1,119 

10  a 

1,30/ 

.1,367 

1,05s 

1,058 

s      1 , 38H 

1^25 

1,109    • — ■•'  '  — 

1,109 

2U 

:  1,512 

15 

1,527 

l902h 

1,02^ 

October     1  <,„ 

S  1,U2Q 

6c 

1,^9 

l,lU6 

.•'  1,1*16 

s  -.. 

:  1,366 

312  ' 

1,69V 

lv2o6          5  •' 

1,211 

15 

;*  1,235 

8U7 

23 

2,105 

1,213         112     •  •  

1,325 

Season  through 

r 
c 

25,638 

•.October  15  . 

30,728 

1,275' 

39 

32,0U2 

25,521         117  .   

l7    Rail,  boat„  and  truck,    Total  truck  shipments  from  Texas*   interstate  and  intran- 
state truck  shipments  from  California-Arizona  and  Florida,,    Excludes  quantities  from 
Florida  trucked  to  canners  and  to  boatso    All  data  subject  to  revision,..  Figures 
include  oranges  which  were  in  mixed-citrus  shipment s0 
Compiled  from  records  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administrations 


Table  3»"    Grapefruit  and  lemons:     Total  weekly  shipments  from  producing  areas8 

'  August-October,  19^8-  and  19^9  ij  [ _  [  

:  ,   Grapefruit" .  r  _'  Lemons 

Period      ;  ,  1  '    19W"~~-  .  '^'JMJJML 

1  Fla,  ^exas  :^if  ^.Total  :  Fla.  :Texas  .  i?a^if"*4Total  '  Cal  if.;  Calif/ 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars' 

Cars 

Cars  Cars 

Cars' 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Season  through^ 

August    20  • . : 

M66 

U,l66 

U,022' 

U,o22  17,7^5 

17 ,5-49 

Week  ended:  I 

1  - 

August  :.27 

119 

-119 

57 

•  57 

375 

320 

September  3  » ' 

70 

135 

:  205 

59 

.;  59 

367 

28U 

"  .  10  ji 

-  90 

31 

5^ 

89 

:  338 

219 

17 

:  289 

'■  to- 

; 353 

13-   

59 

■  -72: 

'339 

13k 

2k  9: 

303 

ff 

'  360 

17  '  — : 

.  62- 

'79 

■  303 

169 

October  .  Id 

U08. 

,    /,  1 

51. 

'■■\So 

27'  — 

••'76 

277 

17*+ 

•  •  8  ,J 

627. 

  1 

'  -  67^. 

122  r- 

•  166 

2U5 

186 

1     15  ?i 

•  7^ 

..  u5 

"  '  813 

370  — 

■  29 

* r  399 

230 

232 

Season  through: 

! 

October.  15  0: 

2»8U6 

\  .2& 

^,773. 

580  •  — 

h?i+39- 

5'!Ol9,  26,219 

19,327 

T7    fiall ,  -  boat  and  t  ruck,     Total  truck-  shipments  from  Texa-s;  interstate'  and  intta- 
state  truck  shipments  from  California-Arizona  and  Florida.    Excludes- quantities  from 
Florida  trucked  to  canners  and  to  boats.  %  Figures  include,  grapefruit; and  lemons 
which  were  in  mixed-citrus  shipments.-1  All  data  subject  to  revisione' 
Compiled  from  records  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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Table  K»~    Citrus  fruits:    Weighted  average  auction  price  .per  "box 
at  New  York  and  Chicago.  Au£iist.~0ctober»  19^3  and 


6  ran 

ges  > 

H  ■ 

c 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 

Market, month  * 
and  week  i 

c 

California  S 
Valencia's  8 

Flor: 

e 

-da  ^ 

California  \, 
"i9^'g~l~i9^9~'s' 

Elor 

-  ^  \r  

ida 

■ 

California 

19US 

19b9  s 

19^3  - 

1949 

• 

Dol. 

Dolo 

Dols 

Dol2 

Dpi, 

Dol  a 

Dolr, 

Dol, 

Dol,. 

Dol, 

NEW  YORK  ? 

•"  1 

August 

h  c6 

— 

b„go 

2,75 

5.13 

7. ill 

September  0*#Jb 

J?  j  j 

4.69 

3.90 

;  

J),  J)  ' 

bD56 

3.11 

6.98 

10.07 

6.7S 

Week  ended?  :• 

October    J  ,a' 

'  A  O  Q 

"5,99 

6„fSi 

g„02 

8»92 

lU   a  0  8 

6»l6 

3*12 

5*33 

jo  UC- 

3,70 
j*  1 w 

12.11 

21 

ft 

b.  ^1 

6.01 

3»05 

'  5*57 



2.S3 

5*79 

5.37 

Q  _.<¥)? 

J  •  JV 

9  . 

CHICAGO  l 

August  M>..>: 

5.10 

b.S2 

^39 

2C03 

6o62 

S,26 

Septemoer 

6*08 

M5 



205g 

5-39 

2*70 

8«27 

7  as 

Week  endeds  ? 

October    7  « 0 1 

6,12 

5.79 

5*26 

bo02 

7c  5k 

849 

Ik  ...s 

5  c  32 

5o90 

bebo 

3*50 

5o5i 

7c55 

ii.02 

^.77 

.  5>$8 

2.71+ 

5<>6b 

3<>23 

6  c  39 

7,28 

10.76 

Compiled  from  weekly  reports  of  the  California  Eruit  Growers  Exchange9  New  York^ 
and  the  Eruit  and  Vegetable  Reporter,  Chicago0-.  -  - 

Table  5»"~    Strawberries:    Commercial  acreage,  average  1939~5+3f  annual  19^9 
 and  indicated  19  50  l/  


Group  and  State 


Group  and  State: 


Average. 
1939-Ug; 


19^9 


8  Indi- 

:cated 
s  1950 


Wint 


er 


♦  •  •  •  ;  v.« 


.  "Florida:.-. . . 
Early  spring' 

Louisiana  c . 

Alabama,. 

Texas  , ..."  

Calif.,  S.  Dist 
Group  total  ♦ 
Mid~spring 

Mississippi  ».« 

Georgia . . ..... . 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Arkansas  ...... 

Oklahoma  ... 

Kansas  ..'..».. 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Kentucky  0 . . . 

Virginia  .... 


Acres  Acres 


U,U50  U,000 


13,250 
2,5SO 
1,150 

•  1,380 
23,360 

130 
b0 
:  260 
3,320 
S,86o 
12 „ 620 
880 

1,300 

.  3-^10 
5,50"0 

5,530 


21,000 
2,100 
1,000 

.  1,^00 

25,500 


300, 
.2,500 

6,  Uoo 

12,000 
1,500 
1,.870 

U,boo 

2,700 

'  U,g00 

b,soo 


Acres  ! 

«  * 

b,lk>o: 

• 

23,000: 
.  2,200: 
750: 
1.6005 

.27,750: 


300 : 
■  2,500: 
7,000: 
13,800: 
•  1,900: 
18870: 
b,800: 
3?000: 
5T200: 
5,200: 


Mid~spring(  Cont'd) 
!  Maryland •„.....  5 

Delaware  e . , . ,  ,  I 

Calif, ,  other  0  8 
Group  total 
Late  spring  5 

New  Jersey  9C • . . 

Pennsylvania  Bo8 
•  Ohio  ..... 

Indiana  . . 

New  York  . 

Michigan  ( 

Wisconsin 

Iowa  ........ 

Utah 

Oregon  . . , 
Washington 
.  Group  total  * 


Acres     Acres  Acrei 


U,200 
'  1,670 
2,160 

5b, 830' 

3,270 
2e6b0 
3,100 
2,100 
3,360 

•  7,390 

2,060 
i,obQ 

95Q 
10%15Q 
5,^00 

^1,950 


2,700 
900 

209OO 

>7,770 

li-900 
1,900 

■2-000 
3,700 

7,900 

2,300 
900 
900 
lb, 000 

8,000 

b6,8oo 


lp20! 

3,3a 

53,071 


All  States 


•  •»  f  9  o 


a2b9590  12b, 070 


T/     Includes  acreage  from  which  the  production  for  processing  is  taken, 

NOTE  i-Ero  duct  ion  in  19b9  was  8,703,000  crates,  compared  with  10,0  38,000  in  19b8  aadij 

a  10~year  average  of  9,138,000  crateso 
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Table  6.~  Apples,  commercial:  Production,  average  1938-^7t 
 annual  1948,  and  indicated  19^9  If  


I.  t  l  Indi-- 

State  or  area    rZtlaPi  1948  :cated 
;193g-l*7;         ;  ;  19U9 


p,  .  "Average 
State  or  area  i^^g-J^ 


1948 


Indi- 
cated 

1949 


:  1,000  1,000  1,000  :: 
Jbushels  "bushels  bushels;: 


1,000 


1,000 


: bushels  bushels 
I 


Maine  *  717 

New  Hampshire  ,.„,.:  721 

Vermont   :  626 

Massachusetts  ■>....:  2,488 

fihode  I sland  . „ . .  » . :  218 

Connecticut  :  1,256 

New  York  ...:  14.620 


New  Jersey  . , 
Pennsylvania 


North  Atlantic 


7,598 
30,899 

i 

Delaware  :  7l4 

Maryland  . . .  8  1 , 60  3 

Virginia  :  9,66^ 

West  Virginia  :  3,946 

North  Carol ina  . .  „  • :  9  58 

South  Atlantic  16,8,85 


9^9 
612 

774 
2,194 

824 

11,750. 
1,364 
4,520 

23,130 

382 
928 
8,24o 
2,750 
976 

13,276 


Total  Eastern  ,....:  47,783  36,4o6 

j 

Ohio  :  3,875  1,936' 

Indiana  J  1,344  1,018 

Illinois  ,8  3,6^5  2,401 

Michigan  :  6,840  4,830 

Wisconsin  .,.,.....8  704  642 

Minnesota  ...... ...8  186  53 


» . .  j>  f  p  $  $ 


175 
1,229 

193 
626 


lj006::Iowa 

1,082: :Missouri  i 
l,028:.:Nebraska 

3,^35:  :Kansas  ...  ,  ! 

248*8  8 
1,620::    North  Central  8  18,217' 
19,8^5::  s 

2,992:  ^Kentucky  0:  269' 

9,570JJTennessee  V  339 

::Arkansas  .......:  575 

40,826s:  s 

8  8    South  Central  :  1,183 
621+2  5  S 
l,520::Total  Central  «»:  19,400 
8  (j  1 60  • :  8 
3, 720  8 sMontana  ....... . 8  25S 

480*:  Idaho  »  8  2,092 

8:  Colorado  :  1,52*+ 

14,  504:  sNew  Mexico  :  717 

JSUtah  .J  1*77 

55 6  330:  I Washington  '8  28,0  34 

::0regon  ...... ...8  2,871 

5,  565  8  8  California  .....s  7?959 

1,750  8  8  5 

1+Cl76s:    Western  .8  U3.931 

11,253- 
775'.: 

3208  8         35  States 


131 

865 
'102 
'376 


12,  351* 


ls000 
bushels 

164 
1,620 
120 
808 

26,551 


250 

273 
567 

1,090 

211+ 
1^50 
1,395 
750 
U50 
25,760 

2,668 

5,870 

38,557 


412 
392 
706 

1,510 
28, 06l 

170 

1.7*3 
1,606 

788 

442 

31,820 

2,870 

99296 

*8,735 


lll.lllf   885407  132,126 


r/    Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  production  of  apples, in  the  com- 
mercial apple  areas  of  each  State*    For  some  States  in  certain  years  production 
includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


Table  7»*~    Cranberries^    Production  in  principal  State's,  average  1938-47, 

annual  I9U7  and  1948  and  indicated  19U9  \  t 

?               -!   Indl--.iS                 S  Averse5             :*               1  Indi~ 
19^7  •  :  1948'  icated    11  State    s         J  :  19U7    :  1948  :cated 
 8  :  19U9    ss  .1938-M-7.  j  . 

8 Barrels  Barrels  Barrels  Barrels'  i        .       s  Barrels  Barrels  Barrels  Barrelr. 

*  . .  «  ■  ■  ' 

.  .... 

Mass,  ....  iky],  600  485,000  605,000  510,000 ::  Wash.  ..8.29  ,  660    48,000    42,400  41,500 

N.  J.  ,.,.:  765800    82,000    69,000    5S,000is0reg.  ..?. 10,770    l4,200    13,300  15,500 

Wis  4  8110,400  161,000  238,000  180,000:?    Total  8665,230  790,200  967,700  805,000 

  s  it        - 1 


a 

_t  'Average 
State:  !i938A7 

* 
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Table. 8. ~  Apples, ;  westerns'   Weighted  average'  auction' "price  per  box,  all  grades, 
 at  New  York,and;  Chicago,  August~Oct oberv  1948  and  19U9 


Market,  month 
and  \^eek  ' 


Washington 


Del icious 
1948    V  19"^9 


Jonathan 
19%g 


us 


Rome  Beauty 


All  W est  em 

Leading 
_  v  arieties 
1948    1  19^9 


DnT 

Do!  - 

-UU  X  e . 

'  T)n1 

'  Tips! 
>  ^BX »-■ 

TV,"} 

X/UX  a 

-L/UX  c 

MEW  YORK 

August  ...... 

♦ t « 

Week  ended: 

•  ', 

September  2 

■  

,  ,   

— — 

3.-22 

q 

6  •  ! 

:-*-t"T  ., 

6' 46 

16 

•  *  < 

•  1.98 

6-90 

23 

6-39 

J*  J-j 

'  -  ■  *  ■ 

"    2l  38 

4'1 27 

30 

*  *  ' 

tj^  

t  • 

3.;l4  ' 

Je  XT 

'  -  £  vT0  " 

'  4.02 

October  7 

* .  4        5.09  > 

3<,42 

3.-59 

\  ' 

-•  4--96 

'  3.47 

14 

W5 

3-10 

3.47  • 

•  4 ,  fo 

3.27 

•  21 

•  •  < 

!-;■  1**35, 

•  «  ^.3.28 

.J  _ 

V 

1.81 

3.96 

4,30 

3. 31 

CHICAGO  ■ 

■  - 

August  ...... 

..:  — 

3.52 

We.ek  ended?  •" 

-  - 

'•  ?  >  ;  =  ; 

September  2 

*  ? 

•  2„4o 

9 

3?S9 

2C25  ' 

'.  4,95 

.16 

•  ■* 

3.46 

U15 

3.99 

23 

•  • 

■  K3h- 

4V78 

2.65 

5^3 

.3^7 

•  '  30 

•  • 

!      5-*l-3  - 

•  3.43 

'  3o;37 

:  2.66 

:  3.00 

4. 20' 

3. 18 

October  7 

i      +.U5  . 

.  5.  2+ 

3*07 

2,64 

.  3-86 

..   2t  51 

3?94 

3.18 

-           .  Ik 

e  • 

*  •  4.07 

•  2.92 

'3.21 

2.13 

-  4;  45  •  ■ 

3,75 

2c92 

,  21 

•  • 

!        U'.IO.  - 

.  -2.^66 

3,22 

2.01 

3.1.9. 

4,02 

3.72 

2.71 

Compiled  from  the  New  York  Daily  Fruit  "Reporter  and  the  Chicago  Fruit7  and 
Vegetable  Reporter,      ;   '  '  •  ~ 


Table  9.- 


Pears,  western:  Weighted  average  auction  price  pe[r  tv'o'x,  tall  grades, 
■  at.  Hew- York  and  Chicago,  August-October,  1948  and' 194-9 


Market j  month 
••          and  week; 

* 

Bartlett  : 

Dose  : 

D'An.jou 

b 

1948  ? 

1949 

1948'  : 

-  1949  ; 

1Q48  s 

1949- 

ft 
ft 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

NEW  YORK         ..r.  ' 

ft  , 
• 

c 

6.46 

3^04 

ft 

5.21 

3»75 

.  3,03 

3?5S 

3.42 

We ek(  ended::  October 

7  '• 

5cl'8 

3.51 

3.03 

"  •  3.70 

2.98 

i4 

4.22 

3.44 

3.55 

3*  .36 

3.52 

3.16 

21  ...:. 

•  3o51 . 

3.60 

3*28  ; 

3e2l 

3.28 

3.51 

CHICAGO 

•  -  • 

•^•"U-^ix sij  ••»••••«»•••( 

• 

'♦••••** 

■  6.4li 

3«o6 

'September'"* .  *  o  •  ^•■VS  < 

.  -0 

>  •  •  •  ft  •    "  • 

'  3-S5 

2069 

3,37 

3.00 

^eek  ended:  October 

7  ...J 

;  5«19 

3.74 

3oOi 

2.64 

h'10 

2,97 

14  ..*.: 

;  4.47 

• :   3-Qi  - 

3.04 

■  2.25 

■  3.%'- 

3.04 

21  • . » : 

-  3- -70 

•  3.-60 

3o23 

3.14 

3,  **9"  * 

'  5.72 

Compiled  from  the  New  York  Daily  Fruit  Reporter  and. the  Chicago  Fruit. and 
Vegetable  Reporter. 
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Table  10.-'    Apples,  eastern  and  midwest  em!'    Wholesale -price  per  "bushel, 
2-1/2  inches  minimum  si  ze,  for  '  stock  of -generally  good  quality  and 
condition  (U»  Sn  No.  1  when  quoted),,  at  Hew  York  and  Chicago, 
 -  August-October,  19U8  and  1949  


Market  and 
week  ended 

-  • 

Delicious 

Mcintosh  * 

• 

Rhode  Island  8 
Greening  J 

Wealthy 

19  L!  8  ! 

J/?49  •  ? 

1948  \ 

19  49  : 

1948  : 

1949  : 

1948  i 

1949 

Pol, 

~~Dol«  • 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Polo 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

NEW  YORK 

Eastern: 

i 

August  27 

» • .  •» 

"!  

3»75 

3?  30 

. — 

I.38 

1*78 

1.88 

Sent  ember 

2.97 

3P62 

2*25 

1088 

1.30 

1,58 

■  l.bO 

10  i 

-  3,62 

2.58 

7„53 

<  29l6 

,  2Bl6 

I.25 

2.19 

1.50 

17  i 

3.50 

2.45 

2-  94 

1.88 

2„00 

1.50 

1.87 

24  : 

.'  3-.40 

2.32 

2,92 

i?85 

2,25 

.  .  1.33 

2.50  • 

October 

1  : 

•  *3,6s 

2.03 

2^68 

1P75 

2.50 

1-35 

 ~ 

* 

8  3 

3.29 

1.97 

2o78 

1*70 

2»50 

1.25 

 .  ,  

— _  — 

if?  2 

3.28 

1.72 

2^78 

1»69 

2-,  52 

1.27 

-  -  ■ 

22  ; 

C-oVjO 

2.95 

1  ik 

X  0  1  0 

2a  65, 

-  i.  •  '  -  x  . 



CHICAGO 

Midwestern! 

• 

Greening 

1.65 

August  27 

-.  •  .  0 

3,68 

2.69 

3. 3S 

3.22 

2.75- 

.2.47 

2,;00 

September 

3  : 

4.38 

3.l6  . 

•  2,32 

-  2t98 

2.28 

.  2*10 

l-4o 

10  1 

"  4;56 

3*19 

2.56 

2.3I+ 

2.-S3 

•  2„25 

2,19 

l?33 

17  1 

4,52 

2.92 

2,88 

1*98 

2.^4 

1.85 

2*58 

l.4i 

24  8 

4. 00 

2,60 

2^73 

I062 

2.54 

1.32 

2*79 

1*25 

October 

1  s 

4.44 

2.30 

2.82 

UJk 

2;40 

1.37 

2665 

8  : 

4eo4 

1.98 

2.85 

-  1.88 

.     2;  35, 

,  1.25 

.  2,31.. 

15  t 

'  3.75 

1.52 

2.66 

2.12 

2il7 

22  ; 

3.50 

I.S3 

.  2,72 

2.08 

2^69 

1,29 

Compiled  from  records  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration* 


Table  11„-  Tree  nuts?  Production  in  important  States,  average  1938-^7, 
 '  annual  1948 ,  and  indicated  1949  1/  ■  


Crop  * 

Average  : 

19^8  j 

Indicated 
19^9 

Tons 

•Tons 

Tons 

21,410  • 
5,5o8  " 
64,280  • 
55,310 

34.000 
6,44o 
71,100 
88,33.4 

42,200 
11,630 
81 ,  3C0 
70,626 

Filberts,  Oregon  and  Washington  0i 
Walnuts,  California  and  Oregon  », X 
Pecans,  total  (12  States)  „.„...=? 

146,568 

200,37^  ' 

205,756 

Pecans  : 

.  Improved  varieties  .  . ...  .  .i 

Wild  or  seedling  varieties  «.«.: 

23,570 
.    '  31,7^0 

'  33,276 
50,553 

27,030 
43,596 

1/  Eor  some  Stat  s  in  certain  years,  production  includes  sonje  quantities 
unharvested  on  acco\mt  of  economic  conditions. 
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Table  124,-    Plums  and  prunes!    Production  in  important  States,  average  1938-^7. 

annual  19^8  and  preliminary  x91+93)  also  utilization  of  prunes, 
   average  1938-U7,  annual  19^8,  and  preliminary  19U9  


State 


Plums  and  prunes, 
pro duct ion  if 


'Average' 

;i938-^7: 

~  Tons 


19^8 


sPrelinoH 
inary 
19^9 


Plums 
Michigan'  , « 
California 

Prunes 


Tons 


Tons 


Idaho  .............. 

Washington,  all  . . , , 
Eastern  Washington 
Western  Washington 

Oregon,  all  <,*«•,..,< 
Eastern  Oregon  , , . , 
Western  Oregon  * , , . 


California 


75,900 


21,310 
25^30 

i6}s6o 

82,1 60 
15*730 
6S,U30 


3,500  6,200 

67sooo   90 o 000 


20,800 
19,000 
17 i 000 
2,000 


27,100 
2S,b00 
18,600 
10,000 


US, 800  100,900 
19,700  17,500 

29,100  83,Uoo 


Dry  Basis  J5/ 
201,200  182,000  1 06 ,000 


Prunes,  utilization 


State 


Used  fresh  2/ 


Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 
Canned  3/ 

I daho  . . 0 . 

Washington  •  « 

Oregon 
Frozen 


Average'.  pl,g 


Tone 


Tons 


•.Prelim- 

1  inary 
:  19*49 


20,950  18,900 
1^,35**  12,^70 
19,930  23,Uoo 


ft  »  a  •  9 


Washingt on 
Oregon  • , . , 
Other 


Processed 
Washington 
Oregon 


o  •  0  «  • 


I 

^Dried 

S  Washington 

i  Oregon  . . . . 


i+50 

7,153 
21,380 

u/5,071 


288 
870 


'515 
3,610 


200 
^,950 
9,200 

150 
800 


150 


Tons 
21,700 

1^,700 
23,2001 

1,500 

8,500 
20,500! 

200 
3,000 


50 
1,500 


66c 

9,000 


IT    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 

unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions?    These  quantities  are  not  included 

in  utilization  figures.      2/    Includes  quantities  used  in  farm  household, 

3/7  Includes  small  quantities  frozen  in  some  years  prior  to  19^1.    ]+/  Short-time 

average »    Jj/    The  drying  ratio  in  California  is  about  2-1/2  pounds  of  fresh  fruit 

to  1  pound  dried;  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  from  3  to  H  pounds  fresh  to  1  pound 

dried0 


Table -13«-j    Figs  and  olives!    Condition  on  October  1  and  production, 


—  .  - -  — -0 

Production  1/ 

Condition  October  1 

Crop  and 

State  % 

Average  :      qI|g  I 

Indicated! 
19^9  ! 

Average  : 

193S-U7  S 

19^8 

: Indicated 
:  19^9 

Tons  Tons 

Tons 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Figs 

Cal if orniap 
California, 

dried  ...  6 1 
not  dried: 

2/  33,030    2/  30  ,  300 
16,130  12,000 

!  ^ 

75 

81 

Olives 

California  , 

U6,6oo  58?ooo 

55 

67 

_y    w    </  J  £  

harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions, 
2/    Dry  basis*. 
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Table  lU,-  Peaches: 


Production,  by  geographic  divis 
annual  I9I+8,  and  indicated  19U9 


ions,  average  1938-1+7, 

J7  


Division 


Average?  -j  Qh  g  :Indicated?i 
1938-U7:      .     :  19^9 


Division 


^Average:  ,  Qi,« : 
■19*47:  1 


? Indicated 
19^9 


1,000 
bushels 


Few  England  . . . 
Middle  Atlantic 
E.  N.  Central  . 
W.  N,  Central  , 
S.  Atlantic  , . . 
E.  So  Central  . 
W.  S«  Central 
Mountain  ....... 


209 

6,22l+ 
'731 

lU,226 
3,916 
U,655 
3,079 


1,000 
bushels 
235 

Mn- 
6,017 

■  - < 912 

10, 38*+ 
•  3,028 
1+-.232 


1,000 

bushels 
268 


1,000  ,1,000 
; bushels  bushel s 
31.11S  32,932 


1,000 

bushels 
38,1+97 


:Pacific  . 

5,827"  s 
8,195?  ?  :  .  .      . . .  ,  . 

1,135?:;U.  S.  TOTAL  ^2/68,9^7  65,352-  ■  75SH^ 
9,688:? 

2,336:  iCalifornia  , 
5,756:?  Clingstone 
3,Ul2:'S;  Freestone  , 


?  28,273  305127 
I  17,372  20,835 
:  10,901    ..  9,292 


3^,795 
23,752 
11,0^3 


17    Eor  some  States  in  certarin  years,  producr'trion  .includes  some  quantities., 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions,  • 

2/    Includes  estimates  of  production  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  from 
1932  through  19I+6,    Estimate's  of  peach  production  for  these.  States  .discontinued 
beginning  with  the  19^7  crop,  -  ? 


Table  15»-    Pears:    Production,  by  geographic  divisions  and  on  Pacific  Coast, 


Division  ] 

Average:  , 
1938-1+7:  1948 

:  1,000  1,000 
.bushels  bushels 

105    .  72 
1,321+  639. 

i  1,739  950 
,  •  31s'  •  305 
s  1,399  -1,25a 
:  1,059  -  S52 
1  930  85I+ 
;      1+1I+  356 

:  23,288    21,  (#8 

Middle  Atlantic  ,! 
E»  N„  Central  ,..< 
W.  N,  Central  ,  ,.i 
S,  Atlantic 
E,  S.  Central-  ... 
W,  S,  Central  ... 

:  Indicated:  ? 
191+9   l  ? 


Pacific 
Coast 


Average?  .  •  : Indicated 
1938-1+7?  19       '»  19^9 


1,000 

bushels.  1 


1,000  1,000 
bushels  bushels 


U.  S.  -TOTAL 


■  : S Washington,  - 
•  115? !-  total 
1,586:?    Bartlett  . 
2,000::    Other  .... 
30U: sOregon, total 
760?:    Bartlett  , 
569:  ?    Other  .  .„  . 
1,091? ?Calif9, total 
UUgt :    Bartlett  . 
29,062::    Other  oU'» 
•   : : Total 
::  Bartlett 
12/30,832  -26,331+.      35,936:  :Total  other 


7,227 

5,327 
1,900 

^,531 
1,81+3 
2,688 

11,530 
10,059 
1,^71 


5,555 
3,780 

1,775 
M25 
. 1,861 
.  2.96U 
10,668 
.  9-.U18 
1,250 


17.229  -.15,059 
6,059  •  5,989 


1,000 
bushels 

7.325 
5,325 
2,000 
6,070 
2,790 
3,280 
15,667 
13,709 
1,958 

21,82*+ 
7,238 


l7 For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions,  .  . 

2/    Includes  estimates,  of  production  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  ..Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Mexico, 
from  1938  through  I9I+60    Estimates  of  pear  production  for 
beginning  with  the  19U7  crop. 


,  Arizona,  and  Nevada 
these  States  discontinued 
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Table  1  G.- 


Stat* 


tAverage; 
: 19 38-^7: 


-  32  ~ 

Crapes:    Production  in  important  States,,  average,.  19  38-1+7 

.  annual  I9I+8,  and  indicated  19^9  1/  

Average 


19H3 


: Indicated 
I9U9 


Tons 


Tons- 


Tons 


TTpw  Ynylr  _  * 

b.70 

65,200 

U.R  Pnn 

A<  "  W    v  C  X  0  • 

P  i  Rn 

1  R  Q^O 

X  5  oUU 

p  Tori 

X  OiXiXCX^       •  ■  •  * 

1  7  PDfi 

15,700 

HVn  n  ? 

X2, opq 

XX,UUU 

X  XiVXXCtilcL     9  0* 

XUU 

9  linn 

J), 

Michigan  =,  * 

32.570 

27,000 

35.1+00 

Iowa  ...»•• 

2,990 

3,100 

3,1+00 

Missouri  ,fZ 

^,970 

'  3,800 
2,1+00 

3,600 

Kansas  . . «  S 

2,280 

2,300 

Virginia  »S 

1,760 

2,300 

1,800 
1,600' 

W„  Virginia? 

1,21+5 

1*500 

N9 Carolina? 

5,190 

5,600 

l+,300 

Se Carolina? 

1,1  "^0 

1,100 

800 

Georgia  ..  „  i 

1,970 

2,900 

2,300 

State 
and  variety 


:Arkansas  • . 
^Arizona  ... 
:Washingt  on 
: Oregon  . .,, 


19^2 


{California 


Tons 

8,610 
990 
Ik,  7^0.' 

1,78a 


Tons 


11,100 
•'  800 
2l+,000 
1,1+00 


Indicated! 

19^9 


Tons 

11,900 
900 
20,500 

ii-500 


Wine  ?  ■  565,900     '620,000  593,000: 

1    Table  a  502,600      592,000  578,000i 

i    Raisin  *.  0 .  ...  :1, 1+79, 100'  1, '61+5, 000  1,596,000  1 

:        Dried  2/  8..:    261,950      223,000   1 

Not  dried  1+31,300  753,000 

a  • 

o  o  I 

s  Total  California  J  2, 51+7,600  2S857,000  2,767,0OC|; 

J  TOTAL  :  . 

S  UNITED  STATES '3/2,736,160  3,Ql+l+,l+00  2,91+1,800 


Yj For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditionsa    2/    Dried  "basis.     3/  Includes 
estimates  of  production  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin, 
Nebraska,;  Delaware,  Maryland.  Fl ori da s  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  .JCklahoma, 
Texas,  Idaho,  Colorado,  NewMexico,  and  Utah  from  19 38.  through  19^6,    Estimates  of 
grape  production' for  these  States  discontinued. beginning  with  the  19^7  crop0 


.Table  17>,-  Crapes9  .California.  ;Weighted  average  auction  price  per  lug  box, 
 at  New  York  and  Chicago.  August-October,  19I+8  and  19%  


Market  and 


Seedless,.   S  Red  Malaga 


Ribier 


Malaga 


week  ended  . 

19^3  s 

191+9  % 

19^8  8 

:%9k9.  5 

1948  % 

19% 

Pol. 

Pol* 

Pol, 

Pol.  , 

Pol. 

Pol. 

NEW  YORK 

August  26  ,  . , 

3.01 

.1.92 

.  2,9^ 

lo51 

3,65 

2.77 

September  2 

3.1H 

2o80 

2*69 

3^8 

,2.36 

9 

»  • 

2.95 

.2.85 

2,85 

2,37 

3-57 

2.83 

16 

2^1 
2a23 

;2.29 

3*01 

l96l+ 

2,67 

2C61+ 

23 

f  * 

202S 

3,12 

2ao 

2.70 

2.92 

30 

a  . 

2„52 

2.0  3 

3*72 

•  2.08 

2.97 

2.26 

October  7 

3*37 

3,36 

3?35 

2?  53 

ik 

•  * 

3elU 

3,83 

2o82 

2o95 

21 

0  • 

2,86 

.  3«26 

2,37 

3.01 

Tokay 


Pol.      Pol.  Pol, 


Pol. 


CHICAGO 


August  26 

p  ° 

2.90 

1088 

205l+  . 

1.25 

2,99 

2,1+1+  . 

September 

2 

9  • 

•  2.59 

2,32 

2.38 

i>7 

2¥89- 

2.03 

2,35 

9 

? 1 

2.17 

2,  38 

3.29' 

1.51 

3.11 

2o55 

1,65 

l+.Ol 

16 

■  2,06 

2,01 

3.^3 

1.52 

'  3P32 

2.36 

1.56 

^,33 

23 

•  * 

2.09 

1.81+ 

3.03 

1.75 

2,50 

2»35 

l„50 

I.65 

3.H2 

30 

•  D 

2,29 

2.35 

2.59 

2.U6 

lc80 

2.95 

October 

7 

*  O 

2083 

2.87 

2.56 

2o35 

2.08 

2.50 

2,27 

li+ 

•  B 

3>07 

3.67 

2,1+0 

2.32 

1.95 

1.72 

2.17 

21 

c  • 

2,89 

3.31 

2,1+7 

2.73 

2,17 

2.1I+ 

1.75 

2,5 
2,15 

2,1c 

2.1 

i,9q 
l.Sb  r 


1.6 
1.8C 

2.0« 


Compiled  from  the  New  Yorlc  Paily  Fruit  Reporter  and  the  Chicago  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Reporter, 
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Table  18,-  Fruits  and  nuts;  Cold-storage  holdings,  October  1,  19^9# 
 with  ^comparisons  .  


Group  and  commodity 


October  1 
average 


October  1 
l9*+8 


■ 

September  l|  October  1 
19^9       !  19^9 


: 
: 

Frozen  fruits  J 

Apples  .   ,i 

Apricots  »-..  ,»..,.....  i 

Blackberries  . .»: 

Blueberries  •  ••«  .»••.»......: 

Cherries  ... .  

Grapes  .....„.•  : 

Peaches  . ..  «,„..  ....... 

Plums  and  prunes  •  ........»...: 

Raspberries  

Strawberries  •  

Young,  Logan,  and  Boysenberries  . 

Orange"  juice  1/   

Fruit  juices  and  purees  ..i 

All  other  frozen  fruits  


Total  frozen  fruits 


Mi scellaneous 
Fresh  fruits  (excluding  apples 

and  pears)  , 

Dried  and  evaporated  fruits  ... 
Tree  nuts  in  the  shell  ........ 

Nutmeats  (tree  nuts)  ..».  


Fresh  fruits 

Apples,  \tfesterns  standard  boxes  2j 

Apples,  western,  other  containers Jff 

Apples,  eastern,  bushel  baskets  ... 

Apples,  eastern,  other  containers^ 


Total  apples,  bushels 


Pears,  Bartlett,  packed  boxes  ».„. 

Pears,  Bartlett,  loose  boxes   

Pears,  all  others,  boxes  

Pears,  bushel  baskets  ,  : 


Total  pears,  bushels 


•  X 


1,000 
pounds 

20,1+02 

19,372 

&»353 
9,377 

1+5,306 

15,^71 
23,779 
55,755 
ll+,2l+6 

22,519 
98,81+8 


30,132 
75,786 


1,000 
pounds 

13,8^9 
12,081 

12,771 
8,632 

69,883 
9^65 
22,209 

6,1+53 
28,195 
102,871 

1^,532 

25,299 
37,875 


1,000 
pounds 

5,530 

5,221+ 
11,083 
13,608 
67,602 

5,609 
11,790 

2.U96 
36,Ull+ 
7l+,9l+l+ 
15,916 

50t2U9 
39,123 


1,000 
pounds 

6,186 

I+838 
15,^03 
18,585 
62,300 

9,108 
18,603 

6,pl+7 
35,^21 
68,036 
16,298 
23,1+1+6 

31,385 
38,630 


385,1+28        36M15        339*588  35l+,286 


3^,886 
51,288 

13,751 
22,559 


5^,627 
125,818 
30,770 
35,863 


39,727 
116,318 

17,371 
27,1+83 


Thousands     Thousands     Thousands  Thousands 


565 
60 
1,569 
2,530 

56 
191 
102 

63 

3,083 

558 
3,218 

6,897 

7,665 

1+.721+ 

1+12 

13,756 

1+08 
2,11+3 
3,120 

lU6 

36U 
2,251 

1,375 

28 

81+2 
3,796 
727 
198 

256 
2,152 
2,252 
98 

5,817  . 

1+.018 

5,563 

V58 

17    Orange  juice,  single-strength  and  concentrated, 

2/    Western  apples  are  those  grown  in  Washington, t Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Utah,  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico* 
2J    Other  containers  reported  in  terms  of  bushels* 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
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